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Discussions of the date of Munday’s John a Kent and John a 
Cumber have heretofore centered around Fleay’s conjecture that 
the play is identical with the Wiseman of Westchester performed 
as ‘‘new’’ at the Rose on 2 December 1594 by the Admiral’s Men ;1 
or have been complicated by the association of the play with Sir 
Thomas More, in which Munday had a hand, and with the perplex- 
ing question of the date of that play. Certainly, however, there is 
not a shred of evidence that John a Kent and the Wiseman are 
identical. It is true that in the course of the play (1. 1381) Johna 
Kent is called a ‘‘wise man,’’ as any magician might be, and that 
the scene is near West Chester. But several of the prominent 
characters in the play are Welshmen (Llewelyn, Powis, Merridock, 
Kent himself) ; so by the same type of reasoning the play might as 
logically be identified with the anonymous Welshman? mentioned 
by Henslowe as an old play performed by the Admiral’s 29 Novem- 
ber 1595. As for the association of the play with Sir Thomas More, 
all that we can say after experts in handwriting, style,:and topical 
allusion have advanced their conflicting views, dating More any- 
where from about 1589 to about 1600, is that as far as any evidence 
thus far produced is concerned, More may well have been as late as 
1596, and that the changes in Munday’s handwriting in the two 
suggest that the extant copy of Kent was made two or three years 
earlier than that of More.* 


1W. W. Greg [ed.] Henslowe’s Diary, I, 20. 

— II, 178, where Greg discusses briefly possible identifications of the 
play. 

3 The chief discussions of the date of Kent are those of Fleay, Chronicle 
History, II, 114; W. Creizenach, Geschichte des neuren Dramas, V, 77; E. K. 
Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, III, 446; M. St. Clare Byrne, ‘‘ Anthony Munday 
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It is necessary to seek a fresh approach to the problem. That can 
be found in the consideration of what we know of Munday’s own 
activities in the last two decades of the sixteenth century and in the 
theatrical history of that period. 

We know, first of all, that for some time, and in some not easily 
determined capacity, Munday was attached to the Earl of Oxford,‘ 
but all the details of that connection are hazy. We also know that he 
was employed by the government during the eighties and nineties 
as an informer, and that as late as 1593 he was still signing himself 
‘‘messenger of her majesty’s chamber’’ (Defence of Contraries), 
It seems to have been about this time or a little later that he re- 
entered private life as a dramatist, for from 1597 to 1601 we have 
in Henslowe’s Diary records of plays which he produced, usually 
in collaboration with other minor dramatists.® 

Further, from 1580 to about 1597 he had busied himself with the 
translation. of romances, which appeared in 1580-7, 1592, 1595, 1596, 
and about 1597.° 

That is, as far as we can determine from what may well be very 
seanty records, about the middle of the last decade of the sixteenth 
century, Munday, freed of government duties, gradually turned his 
attention from the translation of romances to the business of writ- 
ing once more for the theater,’ always—with the exception of the 


and His Books,’’ Library, IV, i (1920), 225-56, and ‘‘ Anthony Munday’s 
Spelling as a Literary Clue,’’ Library IV, iv (1923), 9-23; and P. Aronstein, 
‘¢Ein dramatischer Kunsthandwerker der englische Renaissance (A. Munday),’’ 
Herrig’s Archi, CXLIX (1926), 212-218; CL (1926), 31-62. 

The symposium by A. W. Pollard, W. W. Greg, Sir E. M. Thompson, J. 
Dover Wilson, and R. W. Chambers, Shakespeare’s Hand in Sir Thomas More, 
Cambridge, 1923, presents the reader with most of the arguments for the dates 
of More. It may be supplemented by 8. A. Tannenbaum’s ‘‘ Booke of Sir 
Thomas Moore,’’ New York, 1927, which contains a comprehensive bibliography. 
Dr. Tannenbaum’s arguments that Kyd was the author of Hand C in the play 
have been discussed by R. B. McKerrow (RES, IV (1928), 237-41; by W. W. 
Greg, TLS, 3 November 1927, p. 871, and 1 December 1927, p. 908; by T. W. 
Baldwin, MLN, XLIII (1928), 327-32; and by C. J. Sisson, MLR, XXIII 
(1928), 231-4. 

4In his View of Sundry Examples (1580) he signs himself ‘‘servant to the 
right honourable the Earl of Oxford.’’ For a discussion of his relations with 
Oxford, see W. J. Lawrence, TLS, 21 May 1920, p. 318, who there insists that 
the use of the word servant precludes the possibility that Munday was asso- 
ciated with the Earl’s company of boys. 

5 E. K. Chambers, Elizabeth Stage, III, 447-8, gives a convenient list of these 
plays with the dates of their performance as noted by Henslowe. 

6 For details see G. R. Hayes, ‘‘ Anthony Munday’s Romances of Chivalry,’’ 
Library, IV, vi (1926), 57-81. 

7 There was a tradition that he had been laughed off the stage in his earlier 
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Robert Earl of Huntington plays (themselves later patched up by 
Chettle)—-working in collaboration. Furthermore most of those 
plays mentioned by Henslowe use historical or quasi-historical 
material, combining history and popular legend in much the same 
way as is done in John a Kent.2 The Earl of Huntington plays 
(1597-8) use decadent versions of the Robin Hood stories, bringing — 
in King John and other nominally historical characters; Sir John 
Oldcastle (1599) tells part of the story of that famous martyr. The 
names of the lost plays, the Funeral of Richard Cordelion (1598), 
Owen Tudor (1599-1600), and the rising of Cardinal Wolsey (1601), 
indicate the same type of material. The only one of his early plays 
known to be extant is the comedy of the Two Italian Gentlemen, or 
Fidele and Fortunio,® which is a free translation and reworking of 
an Italian comedy. While it is, of course, quite possible that at that 
period Munday was also writing plays on early English history 
(though the vogue of romantic-historical plays had scarcely begun 
so early), or that he was writing plays of that type at any time be- 
fore definite records of his later dramatic work are available, yet 
the only fact of which we can be certain is that from about 1598 on, 
until he gave up writing for the stage, Munday, as far as the records 
show, was interested in historical or semi-historical material, and 
that he was often in this period engaged in the type of collaboration 
which the manuscript of More shows. In short, taking all factors 
into consideration, the period around 1596-7 would fit well with 
Munday’s subsequent dramatic activities as a date for More. The 
same interest which led him to work on the story of that play would 
likewise account for his choice of the traditional material of John 
a Kent, which probably grew out of ballad material based on what 
had originally been historical fact. Allowing about two years, re- 
quired by the paleographical evidence, between it and More, we 
get a date of about 1594 for Kent, which fits well with the literary 
relations of the play and with the history of the companies of play- 
ers. 

The literary relations of the play do not offer conclusive proof in 


days. See DNB under Munday and J. D. Wilson, ‘‘ Anthony Munday, Pamph- 
leteer and Pursuivant,’’ MLR, IV (1908-9), 484-90. 

8 This aspect of the play I hope to discuss in detail in a forthcoming article. 

® Entered to Thomas Hackett, 12 November 1584. The question of Munday’s 
authorship of the play has been settled by the discovery of the copy mentioned 
by Collier and Hazlitt with the dedication to Heardson signed A. M. and by 
Miss Byrne’s study of Munday’s spelling in ‘‘ Anthony Munday’s Spelling as 
a Literary Clue,’’ Library, IV, iv (1923), 9-23. 
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themselves, but they do help us to limit the period of probability for 
the composition of the play. The first Turnop scene (ll. 334-404), 
is much like the scene of the Mad Men of Goteham in the Knack to 
Know a Knave. (1) The situations are the same. In the Knack a 
group of artisans—Mad Men of Goteham—have assembled to pre- 
sent a petition to the king, who is approaching their town. In Kent 
likewise a group of villagers await the arrival of Morton and Pem- 
broke, the two bridegrooms, not to ask a favor but to present a 
welcoming device, a mumming. (2) The correspondence in detail 
is even more striking. (a) In both scenes there is a quarrel as to 
which of the members of the group shall be intrusted with the ad- 
dress to the approaching nobility. In the Knack the Smith and 
Cobbler are well on their way to blows in furthering their own 
candidacies, when the Miller, as peacemaker, suggests to the Cobbler 
that the Smith be given a chance to make an ass of himself. In 
Kent Turnop and Hugh argue vigorously until Tom Tabrer, also a 
neutral party, convinces the rest that Turnop is the man. (b) 
Further, in the midst of his ‘‘roration’’ Turnop is constrained to 
pause and substitute new last lines for his posie, 

Is peerelesse Penbrook, if I roue not [w] yd [e] 

As for the two last rymes, right woorshipful 

[an]d m[ost] wise, by the error of the Authour 

ouerslipped, is th[us by ti]mothie Turnop the 

Oratour newly corrected, to wit 

This princely pen vp prauncing by the sydes 


And so we wishe ye bothe two blessed brydes. 
Ll. 383-8 


So likewise the Cobbler stops in the midst of his address, 


We the townsmen of Gotham 
Hearing your grace would come this way 
Did think it good for you to stay.— 
But hear you neighbours, bid somebody ring the bells— 
And we are come to you alone 
To deliver our petition. 
Dodsley, VI, 567 


(ce) Finally, the dialogue in both scenes contains a kind of ‘‘mala- 
propism,’’ a conventional device in low comedy by this time, but 
worth noting as subsidiary evidence. The miller opens the scene in 
the Knack with 


Now let us constult among ourselves, 
How to misbehave ourselves to the king’s worship. 


Later he says ‘‘I pray you consuade yourself and be not wilful’’; 
and the cobbler speaks of the ‘‘king’s carminger.’’ In Kent the 
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speakers begin with mild elipsis: vise for advice (341) ; Scression 
for discression (342) ; but soon come to flagrant mistakes: ‘‘Now 
Hugh is Sexten, an office of retoritie’’ (244) ; ‘‘I rest. . . bound to 
deferre ye to seuerall local places’’ (353). 

Such similarities argue for relationship between the two scenes. 
The Knack was produced as ‘‘new’’ by Lord Strange’s Men on 10 
June 1592,%° and played seven times before 24 January of the fol- 
lowing year, It was entered in January of 1594 and published in the 
same year, hence becoming generally available then. If, as seems 
to me likely, Munday had the scene of the Mad Men in mind when 
he composed the Turnop scene," that part of Kent at least could 
not come before 1592. 

What relationship there may be between this play and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream is problematical, though Bottom and Turnop are in 
the same line of tradition, as are also Puck and Shrimp. If the 
new Cambridge editors be right in dating Shakespeare’s play as 
early as 1592, with revisions in 1594,12 Munday may have got sug- 
gestions from him or Shakespeare from Munday, but none of the 
evidence is sufficiently definite to help us date Kent. 

We are on much surer ground when we turn to Kent’s relations 
to Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. In the titles of both—the first 
thing to catch the eye of a prospective audience—we have the 
balance and antithesis of the magicians’ names, with alliteration. 
The subject matter of the two plays is in its general character sim- 
ilar: a romantic story with historical or semi-historical figures as 
characters and the two magicians to provide the action. There is 


10 Henslowe, I, 15. 

11 To assume the priorty of either example in a case of this sort is admittedly 
dangerous, but Munday’s reputation for lack of originality among his con- 
temporaries, the known fact that he spent much of his time with translation 
rather than with original work, the fact that later he showed himself able to 
work only in collaboration with other hacks, make it seem likely that his scene 
is not the earlier of these two which are so much alike. Jonson’s attitude to- 
ward him is well known: 

Onion. ... but my mind to me my kingdom is. 

Antonio Balladino. [Munday] Truly a very good saying. 

Onion, ’Tis somewhat stale; but that’s no matter. 

_ Ant. O ’tis the better; such things are ever like bread, which the staler it 
is, the more wholesome. 

Oni. This is but a hungry comparison in my judgement. 

Ant. Why I’ll tell you master Onion, I do use as much stale stuff, though 
I say it myself, as any man does in that kind, I’m sure... . 

Case Is Altered, I, i 

12Much Ado about Nothing, J. D. Wilson and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 

[eds.], pp. 80-100. 
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the same popular appeal in the use of what had undoubtedly be- 
come in both cases folk characters. There is some doubt as to the 
date of composition of Friar Bacon, but we know that it was re- 
vived by Strange’s Men on 10 June 1592 and was played seven 
times between that date and 29 or 30 January 1592/3, and that it 
was again revived, this time by the Queen’s and Sussex’ Men, on 
1 and 5 April 1594, a fact which probably indicates, as Chambers 
has noted, that the play belonged to Henslowe. To compete with 
Friar Bacon, Munday’s play might have been written as early as 
1589,* but we have seen that the relationship of the play to a Knack 
to Know a Knave and Munday’s own connection with the Star 
Chamber’s secret service would make sometime after 1592 a more 
likely date. The history of the London theatrical companies gives 


us a final clue. 


Early in June of 1594 Strange’s Men, under the leadership of 
Burbage, having returned to London from their extended peregrina- 
tions through the provinces, played under Henslowe’s management 
in some undetermined sort of association with the newly reorganized 
Admiral’s Company, led by Alleyn. On 15 June, however, the coali- 
tion was dissolved, Strange’s Men setting up for themselves first at 
the Cross Keys and later in the refurbished Theater. Newly re- 
turned to town, anxious to establish themselves as soon as possible, 
the company may well have cast around for capable dramatists to 
supply them with new plays. Adams believes, for instance, that it 
was at this time that Shakespeare joined the company.’** Munday 
was by this time an experienced man of the theater, and as early as 
1586 had been recognized by Webbe as a capable poet if not as a 
dramatist.* It is likely, then, that at this crucial time he was en- 
gaged to write for Strange’s Company and that his first effort for 
them was John a Kent, designed to compete with one of the most 
popular plays being presented by the companies under Henslowe’s 
management, a play, furthermore, in which the very company for 
which he was then working had been successful before its long so- 
journ in the provinces. That play was Friar Bacon and Friar 


18 For discussion of the date and early stage history of Bacon see Chambers, 
Elizabethan Stage, III, 329. 

14 Life of Shakespeare, 190. Chambers, op. oit., II, 77-240, considers the 
history of the companies. See also J. T. Murray, Elizabethan Dramatic Com- 
panies, I, passim. 

15 ‘*Discourse of English Poetry’’ in Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 
Oxford, 1904, I, 244-5. That he was still looked upon with favor in some quar- 
ters in 1598 is shown by Mere’s speaking of him as ‘‘our best plotter.’’ 
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Bungay, which, it will be recalled, had been revived in April of that 
year, 1594. 

But what evidence is there that the play was written for Strange’s 
Men? There is the purely negative evidence that unless we accept 
the Wiseman of Westchester as Kent (and we have seen there is no 
reason to do so), there is no mention of Munday by Henslowe or 
of any known work by him before 1597. In the second place More 
and Kent are united by another tie than Munday’s handwriting: 
they are bound in vellum covers from the same leaf of a medieval 
manuscript, and their titles are both inscribed in the same hand. 
Now in the manuscript of Sir Thomas More the name of one of the 
players, Thomas Goodal, has been inserted in the margin. Goodal’s 
name is also found in the plot of the Seven Deadly Sins, performed 
by Strange’s Men in 1592, though it must be admitted that since 
Goodal was a minor actor, it does not necessarily follow that he was 
working for the same company when More was written.® 

Much better evidence is afforded by the name scribbled on the 
cover of Kent. Professor T. W. Baldwin has recently described the 
scribble’? as ‘‘Legit V thomas Thomas,’’ which he interprets as 
“Thomas V. has read this.’’ He shows further that according to 
- Taylor, the water poet, there was a Thomas Vincent who was book- 
keeper at the Globe after 1599. Since his name also appears in the 
plot of the Seven Deadly Sins, ‘‘made by him for Strange’s Men in 
1592,’’* it would seem that he was a regular member of the Strange- 
Chamberlain Company. Yet here, too, there is a weak link, for the 
fragment of Fortune’s Tennis (1597-1602) which is in his hand may 
have belonged to the Admirals’. This may well have been the situa- 
tion, however: Vincent was the regular prompter-book-keeper of 
the Shakespearean company, but in the re-organization of the Ad- 
miral’s in 1597 he became temporarily associated with that group, 
returning soon after to his old employers. Since his name appears 
on the cover of Kent, in all probability the play was written for 
Strange’s Men. 

As was said above, the Knack was presented on 10 June 1592. 
Only a little over a week after its appearance (19 June, to be exact) 


16W. W. Greg, Book of Sir Thomas More, p. 89. 

17 MLN, XLIII (1928), 329. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Greg, Shakespeare’s Hand, p. 56; Tannenbaum, op. cit., p. 48; Baldwin, 
op. cit., pp. 328-9, point out that additional stage directions at lines 212, 776, 
916, 1047, 1138, and 1436 are in the same hand. 
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the theaters were closed because of the plague and remained closed 
until December, when they reopened until February, 1593, but were 
then closed for a long period, during which the two great compan- 
ies, Pembroke’s and Strange’s, went on tour. Kent could not have 
been written for a company touring the provinces, for it requires 
too large a cast ; hence, unless we are to conceive of its being written 
for the brief period of the opening of the theaters at the end of 1592 
and the beginning of 1593, a time when Munday was still busy with 
his duties as ‘‘messenger of the Queen’s chamber,’’ the play must 
have been written to compete with the 1594 revival of Friar Bacon. 

In 1594 the membership of the Strange-Chamberlain Company 
was increased from five to nine.”? John a Kent has nine roles of ap- 
proximately equal importance: the two magicians, Powis and 
Denvyl, Morton and Pembroke, Chester and Llewelyn, and Turnop, 
probably played by-Will Kempe, who had already created a similar 
role as the leader of the Mad Men of Goteham in the Knack. Such 
a fact points again to Munday’s working to produce a play to fit the 
Chamberlain’s personel. 

This then is our conclusion, certainly not impeccable, but based, 
at worst, on something more than mere association of a title with 
one of the characters in the play. Munday, in the employ of the 
newly reorganized Strange’s Company, wrote, in the latter half of 
1594, a play, John a Kent and John a Cumber, designed to compete 
with one of the Admiral’s most popular plays, Friar Bacon, and 
incorporating features of plays in which Strange’s Men had al- 
ready been successful, notably a Knack to Know a Knave. 


20T. W. Baldwin, Organization and Personel of the Shakespearean Com- 
pany, Princeton, 1927, pp. 281-2. 
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EXCURSUS IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
HISTORIANS 


By H. V. CaNnTER 
University of Illinois 


Greek prose that can properly be called literature had its be- 
ginning in the early philosophers and logographers. The latter al- 
most without exception came from Ionia and its islands, wrote in 
the Ionian dialect, and preserved the poetic substance of epic models. 
History for them was little more than rationalization of legends 
and traditions about the founding of cities, compiling of genealogies, 
and giving accounts of manners, customs, traditions, geography and 
the like. Our interest in them here is that in the subjects of these 
writers? is to be recognized a goodly share of the materials of the 
excursus,’ which, notably extensive in Herodotus, continues in many 
of its features in later historians, varying in extent and frequency 
with the conception of history, the special character of the work 
in hand, and the aims and purposes of the individual writer. 

Herodotus, professional raconteur, aims at success in entertaining 
rather than in lasting discovery of truth. He uses the excursus 
freely* and skillfully, not only to diversify his narrative, but also 


1Seeck, Die Entwicklung der antiken Geschichtschreibung (Berlin, 1898), 
38: ‘*Wie waren die einzelnen Stadte und Volker entstanden? woher hatten 
sie ihre Sitten und Errungenschaften der Kultur? Daraus ergaben sich die 
beiden Hauptzweige der atiologischen Forschung, die Griindlagen (xtioeis) und 
die Erfindungen (ebgjpata), die schon in der epischen Dichtung ihre Rolle 
gespielt haben; ... wenn wir ihren [Logographen] Fragmenten trauen diirfen, 
muss die Atiologie dreiviertel ihrer Biicher ausgefiillt haben.’’ 

2 Following the Persian’wars the Greeks began to write the history of their 
own times. Then materials previously used by epic and genealogical poets and 
by logographers were incorporated by the historians in the form of carefully 
elaborated episodes and pleasing digressions. 

3 Here neglected are the numerous deviations found in a few lines of com- 
ment, explanation, illustration, or criticism. Such short breaks are almost 
inevitable, are easily bridged, and could scarcely have been noticeable to the 
ancient reader, when the modern footnote and appendix were unknown, and 
when the laws of composition permitted the incorporation into the text of 
extended excursuses. 

4 Perrin, Greek Lit. (Columbia Univ. Lectures, 1912), 168: ‘‘In Herodotus 
the entertaining digression rises almost to the dignity of a main object’’; 
Bury, Ane. Greek Historians, 87: ‘‘Discursiveness . . . the very life-breath 
of the epic history of Herodotus.’’ This material, extending from a few lines 
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as a means of reducing his vast miscellaneous material to a coherent 
and artistic literary mould.® 

Thucydides deviates but slightly into matters of anthropology, 
culture, geography, ete. Digressions occur, but they have a definite 
cause and usually help to a better understanding of the matter in 
hand. Those of historical character amplify and illustrate the 
principal subject, as I, 2—19 previous history of Greece ; I, 89—117 
Athens after the Persian wars;* I, 126, 3—12 Cylon’s attempted 
usurpation ;? I, 128, 3—134 plans and last fortunes of Pausanias; 
I, 135—38 last days and death of Themistocles ;* IT, 15 early Attica; 
II, 29,.2—4 Teres and Terus (differentiated) ; II, 96—97 Odrysian 
kingdom—forces, extent, wealth; II, 99 early Macedonia; VI, 2—5 
early settlement and races in Sicily. An excursus of controversial 
character, inserted to correct popular error about the order of 
primogeniture, oceurs VI, 54—59 the murder of Hipparchus and 
deposition of Hippias. As an embellishment of the main subject: 
II, 102, 5 f. Alemaeon’s settlement in Acarnania; III, 104, 3—6 the 
Delian festival and its literary associations. 

In Xenophon’s Anabasis abundance and variety of materials in 
the main line of narration made unnecessary the inclusion of sub- 
ordinate episodes. Two digressions unconnected with the fortunes 
of Xenophon and not affecting the course of events are: III, 4, 7 f. 
Larissa and its traditions; III, 4, 10—12 fortress of Mespila. A 
graceful excursus of greater length is found V, 3, 7—13, giving a 
description of Xenophon’s estate at Skillus in Elis. The Hellenica 
everywhere keeps close to the theme. Apart from pointless in- 
sertions, generally held to be interpolations,® the excursus is rare: 


to an entire book (II), is fully 50 per cent in books I-VI, 30 in VII-IX. For 
discussion see the elaborate study by Jacoby, Pauly-Wiss., R-E. Suppl. II 
(1913), 379-392. Bury (op. cit. 41) finds in the digressions a deliberately 
planned epic feature—variety ; see Dionys. Hal. Ep. ad Pompeium, III. 

5 Jacoby, op. cit. 380: ‘‘Herodots ganze Kunst, seinen Stoff zu disponieren, 
besteht in der Art, wie and wo er Excurse anbringen kann.’’ 

6 For discussion of this and other examples, see Schwartz, Das Geschichts- 
werk des Thucydides (Bonn, 1919), 154-67. 

7 Here, as in the accounts just below of Pausanias and Themistocles, is an 
evident relaxation of Thucydides’ austere manner, Aéwv éyéacev évtavba 
(Scholiast on I, 126, 3). His original plan was too strict in exclusion and in- 
clusion. 

8 No connection except (in dealing with the most famous man of his day) 
an appeal to the imagination and larger understanding of history; see Lamb, 
Clio Enthroned (1914), 17; Bury, 128. The latter finds a motive for its in 
troduction in resemblances in career between Themistocles and Alcibiades. 

®See Christ, Gesch. der Griech. Lit. (6th edit. 1912), 505, with authori- 
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III, 1, 1—10 the princess Mania of Aeolis; VI, 4, 27—37 Jason of 
Pherae and successors; VII, 2, 2—23 Phlius and its affairs. 

With passing notice of the universal history of Ephorus,’°® the 
two extensive works of Theopompus,” and the great ‘Iotogia of 
Posidonius,’* we next examine the Histories of Polybius. Like 
Thucydides, Polybius tried to discover facts and to relate them 
truthfully, to be instructive, not entertaining. The aim of the work, 
the author’s ideals, and persistence in propounding his own views 
affect the character of the excursuses, which are employed freely, 
and always with evident motive. Sometimes they are long, and 
used where a few terse sentences might have sufficed. The greater 
number are detailed criticism or comment, elaborate discussions 
or explanations, e.g. to correct misstatements or to criticize previous 
writers: I, 14 f. Philinus and Fabius Pictor on the first Punic war; 
II, 56—63 Phylarchus on the sack of Mantinea, etc. ; ITI, 26 Philinus 
about the third treaty between Rome and Carthage; VIII, 8, 3—11, 
8 Theopompus in regard to Philip II; XII, 3—28 criticism of 
Timaeus, Ephorus, and Callisthenes; III, 8, 9—9, 5 credibility of 
Fabius Pictor; XVI, 14—20 merits of Zeno and Antisthenes; III, 
47, 6—48, 12 perversion of facts about Hannibal’s passage of the 
Alps. A number discuss historical composition: III, 31 f.; VIII, 4; 
III, 36—38; III, 57—59; V, 31—33; XVI, 12, 3—11; XXXVI, 1; 
XXIX, 12; XXXVIII, 6. Various military matters; II, 7; IX, 
8—9, 10; IX, 12—20; IX, 21; X, 16, 2—17, 5; X, 48—47; XVIII, 
28—32; V, 98. To explain Rome’s war with the Celts: II, 14—17 
geography and inhabitants of Italy. Of more general scope: VII, 
12—14 deterioration in the character of Philip V; XV, 34—36 
reasons for not dwelling on the career of Agathocles; VI (entire) 
Roman constitution compared with that of other states. 


ties; also Brownson (edit. 1908), Appendix IV, with references to exhaustive 
discussions. 

10 The fragments (F.G.H. I, 234-77) reveal digressions (cf. Polyb. XII, 28, 
10) in the semi-historical period. In general there appear to have been de- 
scriptions of countries, religion, laws, and customs. 

11 See F. G. H. I, 278-333; IV, 643-45. The Hellenica does not share the 
characteristics of the Philippica (in 58 books covering the 23 years of Philip’s 
Teign!), which in extraneous materials surpasses Herodotus. The digressions 
were more than two-thirds, according to Photius, Biblioteca, (p. 121 Bekker’s 
edit., 1824). Three books were wholly given to Sicilian history (Diod. XVI, 71, 
3), and successive books had nothing to do with Macedonia; see Theon. 
Progymn. II, 81, 1 (Spengel). 

12 Cf, i : 6¢Rei 

. Christ, IT, 1, 349 Reich an ethnographischen, paradoxographischen, 
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The excursus in Polybius occasionally assumes a moralizing 
character: I, 35 Regulus’ disaster; IV, 8, 7—12 varying abilities 
for various tasks; IV, 20f. barbarity of Cynaethans; V, 9—12 
justice, humanity, and magnanimity in the royal family of Mace- 
donia; IX, 23 actions of men contrary to their real principles; 
XVIII, 13—15 traitors and wise opportunists; XXIX, 21 muta- 
bility of fortune; XXXVII, 9 Providence in human affairs. Two 
examples have to do with famous sites of unusual or remarkable 
features: IV, 38, 11—45, 10 Black Sea, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of Byzantium; XVI, 29 Dardanelles compared with Straits of 
Gibraltar. Two are extended descriptions: XXX, 25 festival held 
at Daphne (which has the effect of contrasting the greatness of 
Antiochus Epiphanes’ kingdom with his contemptible conduct) ; 
XXXI, 23—30 character of Scipio Aemilianus. 

In Plutarch’s Lives the ethical purpose is predominant over the 
historical. That Plutarch is primarily a moralist and philosopher 
accounts in great measure for his frequent use of the excursus™ 
and its character. A considerable number are observations of a 
moralizing nature, as Marius, 46, 1—4 attitude of men toward 
Fortune; Lys. 17, 5f. covetousness; Timol. 6 praise and blame. 
Other instances: Lycurg. 30,4; Rom. 17, 3; Solon, 7,1; 7, 2-4; Sulla, 
30, 5; Demetr. 42, 5 f.; 52, 3; Numa, 20, 8; Pericl. 13, 11 f.; Aem. 
Paul. 5, 2; Ages. 5, 3f.; 15, 2—3; Camill. 6, 2—4; Marc. Cato, 5, 
2; 18, 3f.; Younger Cato, 44, 7 f.; Cimon, 2, 2—5; Coriol. 4, 1; 
Pomp. 23, 4; Pyrrh. 12, 2f. A larger class serve chiefly to give 
fuller information, as Marcell. 22, 2—5 major and minor triumphs; 
Arist. 7, 3—5 ostracism ; Pompey, 13, 6 f. titles and surnames. Add: 
Marius, 11, 3—7; 12, 3f.; 18,2; Brut. 8,4; Demetr. 20, 3f.; 
Demosth. 19, 2f.; Dion, 36; 43, 4; Numa, 4, 2—8; 9, 1—4; 10, 
4—7; 14, 46; Pelop. 16, 4f.; 18—19, 2; Publ. 20, 3; Aem. Paul. 
8 f.; Arist. 1, 4 f.; Caes. 54, 1—3; Camill. 22, 2 f.; Cleom. 9; Coriol. 
14, 2f.; 25, 2f.; 32, 3—7; 38; Marcell. 8, 4f.; 14, 5—9; 24, 7; 
4, 4—5, 4; Lucull. 31, 3 f.; Lycurg. 16, 2—4; Lys. 17, 2 f.; 19, 5—7; 
28, 4 f.; Rom. 28, 4—8; Sert. 9, 4; Sulla, 17, 4 f.; 36, 3f. 

The excursus illustrates a Bios and serves a moral aim in Timol. 
14 f. life of Dionysius at Corinth; Solon, 4 seven wise men and the 
golden tripod; so also: Brut. 9, 2; Demetr. 38, 2—9; Pelop. 25, 6 f; 


13 Cf. Perrin, Themistocles and Aristides (N. Y., 1901), 19: ‘‘His memory 
teemed with illustrative incidents, and he does not hesitate to digress pleasant- 
ly at the slightest suggestion, or even without any apparent suggestion.’’ 
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Arat. 25, T—26, 4; Pomp. 40, 1f.; Younger Cato, 13; 25; Dion, 
21, 4—6. It involves stories akin to those of general history, as 
Cimon, 6, 4—6 Pausanias harassed by the ghost of Cleonice; Lys. 
6, 5—7; Alex. 30. A remote or only incidental personality is 
characterized in Marcell. 17, 4—7; Anton. 70; Demetr. 11; 12, 5; 
Pericl, 24; Numa, 8, 5. Finally, the excursus gives something re- 
garded as of intrinsic value: Alex. 35 naptha—nature, source, ef- 
fects; Camill. 33, 5—7 origin of Capratine Nones; Marius, 21, 4; 
Agis, 11, 3; T. Flam. 10, 6; Rom. 9, 6—9; Them. 8, 2f.; Sert. 8, 
2—5; Arist. 21, 2—5; Artax. 16, 2—4; Aem. Paul. 14, 2—5; 15, 
6f.; 25; Camill. 15 f.; 19, 2—8; 20, 3—6; 33, 5—7; Lys. 12, 2—7; 
Coriol. 11, 2—4; Nic. 23, 2—4; Numa, 9, 6 f.; 19; Pericl. 6, 3 f.; 39; 
3; Pomp. 4, 4 f.; 22, 4; 25, 7; Public. 15. 

The Bellum Iudaicum of Josephus, with its abundance of details, 
is made more piquant by descriptions and novel episodes. Nearly 
all the digressions are long, especially the descriptions,’ as II, 8, 
2—14 sects of the Jews; III, 5, 1—8 Roman Army; III, 3, 1—5 
Galilee, Samaria, and Judea; III, 10, 7 f. Lake Gennesareth; IV, 
8, 24 Jericho and the Great Plain;* V, 4 Jerusalem; V, 5 the 
Temple; VII, 5, 1 Sabbatie river; VII, 8, 3 f. fortress Masada; VI, 
10 previous history of Jerusalem; VII, 4, 1—3 Vespasian’s recep- 
tion at Rome, ete.; VII, 5, 3—6 triumph of Titus and Vespasian. 

Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander, while holding closely the main 
thread of history, affords the reader resting places, after the manner 
of Herodotus and Xenophon, with digressions mainly in geography, 
ethnology, and mythology: III, 4, 1—4 oasis of Ammon; III, 28, 
5—7 Mount Caucasus; III, 30, 7—9 river Tanais; VII, 21, 2—5 
Euphrates; IV, 6, 6 f. underground rivers; V, 4—6 India and Asia; 
VI, 29, 4—9 tomb of Cyrus, son of Cambyses; I, 23, 7 f. history of 
Ada, queen of Caria; I, 26, 4 inhabitants of Sidé; VII, 13, 4—8 
Amazons; II, 3, 2—6 Gordius’ chariot; II, 16, 6 Tyrian Heracles; 
IV, 28, 1 f. rock of Aornus and visit of Heracles; V, 1, 1f. origin 
of Nysa; V, 3, 1—4 Eratosthenes on myths. Miscellaneous ex- 
amples: I, 9, 2—5 relative effect of disasters on the Greeks; I, 12, 
5 author’s account of himself; V, 7 bridging rivers; V, 19, 5f. 
Bucephalas. 


The aim of Appian in his Roman History was to narrate events, 


14 See Nestle, Judea bei Josephus (Diss. Halle A. 8., 1911), 3. 


75 With inner excursus on a fountain whose nature was changed by the 
prophet Elisha. 
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not to pass judgment upon them. A born compiler, almost without 
the gift of reflection, intuition, or imagination, he indulges but 
little in digression. Most extended are those on geography and 
ethnology, as Foreign Wars, VI, 1 f. Spain and its early inhabitants; 
VII, 2, 8 Italy and Gallie Italy; VIII, 1, 1 first Phoenician settle- 
ment; X, 1—6 Illyrians; XII, 1 Bithynia; Civil Wars, II, 6, 39 
Dyrrachium. Examples of varying character: Foreign Wars, VII, 
9, 56 image of the Magna Mater at Rome; VIII, 9, 66 Roman 
triumph; XI, 7, 41 Epaminondas’ defense; XI, 10, 59—61 Anti- 
ochus and Stratonice episode; XII, 5, 28 philosopher-tyrants ; XII, 
9, 66 sacrifice to Zeus Stratius; XII, 16, 112 character of Mithri- 
dates; Civil Wars, II, 12, 86 Pompey’s monument at Mount Casius; 
II, 21, 149—54 comparison of Caesar with Alexander. 

The somewhat monotonous style of Dio Cassius’s History of 
Rome is changed by numerous short reflections, and not infrequently 
by extensive excursus which is not essential to the narrative. Geo- 
graphic-ethnographie interest accounts for XXXVII, 17 the Jews 
and their worship; XL, 14f. Parthians; XLIX, 36, 2—6 Panno- 
nians; LX XV, 10 Byzantium ; LX XVII, 12 Britons. Material given 
for its intrinsic value and doubtless to show erudition is seen in 
XXXVII, 18 f. principle on which days of the week are named; 
XLIII, 23, 2 the camelopard; XLIII, 44, 3—5 title imperator; 
XLVIII, 51 Baiae, its springs and their effects; XLIX, 30, 3f. 
testudo ; LX, 26, 2—5 eclipses; LX VI, 21 Mount Vesuvius ; LXVIII, 
27 deadly vapor at Babylon ; LX XVI, 13, 3 f. source of the Nile. Of 
more general character are: XLIII, 43 Caesar’s appearance and 
dress; XLIV, 2 merits of democracy and monarchy; LXVIII, 13 
Trajan’s bridge over the Ister. 

Remains of early Roman historians are sufficient to show digres- 
sions of interest to the reader.*® Passing on we come to Caesar’s 
B. G. and B. C. In Caesar fact reigns supreme, and usually state- 
ments are given without comment, generalization, or reflection. An 
excursus diverging from the immediate theme occurs but seldom, 
e.g. B. G. IV, 1, 3—3, 4 customs and training of the Suebi and 


16 See Cato, Origines frag. 80 (Peter, H.R.R., 1914) political organization of 
Carthage; Cass. Hemina, frag. 14 nundinae; 18 intercalatio; L. Piso Frug. 25 
mos lectisterniorum; N. Gellius, 1 beginning of literature; Coel. Antip. 52 
founding of Capua. 
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Ubii;?? IV, 17 bridge across the Rhine ;* V, 12—14 Britain ;° VI, 
11—28 Gauls and Germans;”° VII, 23 Gallic Wall.”* 

In Nepos’ Lives the choice of material is limited closely to person 
of hero, with the aim to entertain by use of the ancedotal, and by 
the insertion of moral reflections. But in general’ observations are 
only in passing,?? and the genuine excursus is rare: Dion, 4, 4 f. 
ruined life and tragic death of Dion’s son; Chabr. 3, 4 exile of 
Attie generals; Thras. 4, 2 Pittacus’ saying about gifts. 

The excursus in Sallust is usually long.2* Character sketches 
occur: Cat. 5, 1—6 Catiline; Cat. 25 Sempronia; Cat. 54 Caesar 
and Cato; Jug. 63, 2—7 Marius; Jug. 95, 2—4 Sulla. Other di- 
gressions: early morals at Rome and their degeneracy, Cat. 6—13; 
party strife at Rome, Jug. 41f. In Jug. 17—19 is found a much 
discussed account of the geography and ethnology of Africa,?* and 


17Granting that this account, showing the warlike characteristics of these 
tribes, explains why the Usipites and Tencteri (chap. 4) were forced across the 
Rhine, the explanation, had Caesar so wished, could have been given with much 
fewer details. 

18 For the purpose of this description see n. 20 below. 


19 Without grammatical connection and inserted where apparently there is no 
reason for breaking the sequence by extended description. Klotz, Casarstudien 
(Leipzig, 1910), 43-49 argues against its genuineness. 

20The motive of this ethnographic account, surprisingly long in a military 
memoir and not necessary to an understanding of events in bk. VI, has been 
much discussed. If omitted, the crossing of the Rhine (chaps. 9f.) would be 
followed immediately, and without activity in Germany, by the return (chap. 
29). The futility of the expedition is masked by the long excursus (cf. Dru- 
mann, Gesch. Roms, III, 30; Klotz, op. cit. 12; 87). So the bridge description 
(IV, 17) is intended to enhance the importance and difficulty of the first in- 
vasion. Chaps. 25-28 (Hercynian forest and its fauna) are rejected as non- 
Caesarian by Klotz, 50; Meusel, edit. 1920; Norden, Germ. Urgesch. 97. 

21Its genuineness has for various reasons been doubted; see Meusel, op. cit. 
Avaricum was well nigh impregnable and both siege and defense were desperate. 
The impression left by the excursus is that of the stronghold’s security and of 
Roman valor in taking it. 

22 EF. g., on Greek and Roman customs, as Cimon, 1, 1; Ewum. 1, 5; 3, 4; 
Epam. 1, 1f.; Milt. 6, 2; 6, 4; political circumstances of the writer’s time, 
Cato, 2,2; Ages. 4,2; Eum. 8, 2f.; moral reflections, Chabr. 3, 3; Pelop. 3, 1; 
Thras. 2,3; Attic. 11, 6. Even where the break is slight Nepos shows a tend- 
ency to mark the digression; ef. Pelop. 3, 1 etst setwnctum ab re proposita est ; 
Ages. 4, 2 sed illuc redeamus ; Eum. 8, 3 sed ad illos revertar. 

23 See Theissen, De Sallustti, Lwti, Tacitt digressionibus (Berlin, 1912), a 
study with reference to earlier models. In nearly all particulars Sallust’s usage 
is traced directly to Posidonius; cf. also Wachsmuth, Einleitung, etc. 662; 
‘‘Mit Poseidonios theilt er . . . die Vorliebe fiir ethnographische and geograph- 
ische Exkurse, mit ihm die psychologischen Analysen und eindringenden Char- 
akterschilderungen. ’? 

** Triidinger (Stud. zur Gesch. der griech-rém. Ethnographie, 1918, 127ff.) 
and Norden (op. cit. 147) deny Sallust’s dependence here on Posidonius’ de- 
scription of Gaul. 
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in Jug. 79 an entertaining story of the memorable deed of the 
Philaeni brothers. In the Historiae also appeared here and there 
character sketches,”° clogia,?® and geographic-ethnographie descrip- 
tions.*7 

Digressions of various kinds, not always extended but relatively 
numerous, appear in Livy. They give useful information, but Livy 
himself says (IX, 17, 1) that they were introduced to afford readers 
momentary rest and diversion, legentibus velut diverticula amoena. 
Occasionally we find personal descriptions which, while not nec- 
essary to the main discussion, serve a special purpose, as IX, 16, 
12—19 Papirius Cursor. The reason for this insertion is seen in 
its concluding words,”* which lay the basis for the long excursus 
immediately following, IX, 17—19, giving a comparative estimate 
of Alexander the Great’s military strength and that of the Roman 
people, and showing that Alexander would not have been as success- 
ful in Italy as he was in the East. Another example is XXXIX, 
40, 412 M. Porcius Cato, a description which gives Livy’s opinion 
of the man, his frugality and toil, his knowledge of law, war, etc., 
but which in no way shows Cato’s fitness for the censorship. 

In Livy’s narration of events there are digressions which clearly 
break the continuity. The coming of the Gauls and their settle- 
ments in Italy are discussed V, 33, 4—35, 3, the purpose being not 
only to refute the usual view as to their incursions, but to pave the 
way for the great Roman disaster at the hands of the Gauls (V, 
38 ff.). See also XX XVIII, 55, 8—57, 8, traditions as to L. Scipio 
Asiaticus’ life and death; VI, 12, 2—6, recruiting of soldiers by 
Volscians and Aequians. 

We find in XLIV, 9 an excursus on the Macedonian power; an- 
other in XXIX, 29, 5—33, 10 on the changing fortune of Masi- 


25 See Maurenbrecher’s edit. 1891: 1, 87 Sertorius; 1, 116-18 Metellus and 
Sertorius; II, 16-19 Pompeius; III, 18 Precia; III, 90f. Spartacus; IV, 43 
Palicanus. 

261, 58-61 Sulla; cf. Sen. Suas. 6, 21 hoe .. . in paucissimis personis 
usurpatum a Sallustio. 

27 II, 1-11 Sardinia and Corsica; III, fr. 61-80; IV, 26f. Sicilian Strait. 

28 Quin eum parem destinant animis magno Alexandro ducem, si arma Asia 
perdomita in Europam vertisset. Choosing one out of many Romans, haud dubie 
slla aetate qua nulla virtutum feracior, Livy is here verging toward a follow- 
ing comparison, by which he wished to refute a view unfavorable to Roman 
prowess and valor. 
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nissa.2® Descriptions of cities, lands, and peoples*® are brief and 
in close relation to narrative, as XXVI, 42, 7—9 New Carthage; 
XXIV, 3, 1—8 Croton and the temple of Juno Lacinia; XXXIV, 
9, 1—10 Emporiae. Military matters are treated ordinarily with 
a direct bearing on the matter in hand. One exception occurs, 
XXXIII, 5, 5—12, Greek and Roman methods of making palisades. 
While Livy regularly confines his history to Roman affairs, twice 
he goes outside in a non-essential exeursus: VIII, 24 death of Alex- 
ander of Epirus ;*? XXXIX, 49 f. death of Philopoemen. Digres- 
sions looking to early times, although pertinent to the discussion, 
are: VII, 2, 413 origin and growth of scenic representations at 
Rome; VII, 3, 5—8 custom of driving the nail; VIII, 10, 11—11, 
1 details of the devotio. 

Velleius’ Historiae Romanae indulges in excursus freely, most of 
it to be explained by the author’s interest in the literary and 
biographical aspects of history, as I, 16—18 eminent men in the 
various arts at the same time and place; II, 9 notable orators and 
writers; II, 36, 2f. noted talent of the age; II, 127, 1f. Romans 
who had powerful helpers; II, 128, 1—3 men of merit raised to 
high honors ; II, 29, 2—5 Pompey the Great ; II, 35, 2 f. Cato Uticen- 
sis; I, 11, 3—7 Metellus Macedonicus; I, 13, 3—5 Scipio Africanus 
and L. Mummius; II, 41 Julius Caesar; II, 72, 1f. Brutus and 
Cassius; II, 75, 2f. Livia. Origins and foundings are represented 
in I, 7, 2—4 Capua and Nola; I, 14 f. colonies established by Rome; 
II, 38 f. provinces and by whom conquered. Digressions of mis- 
cellaneous character: II, 7, 5f. Opimian wine; II, 53, 4 error in 
Pompey’s age; II, 66, 3—5 Cicero’s murder; II, 68 sedition of 
Caelius and Milo. 

Tacitus used digressions frequently, especially in the Annales 
and Historiae. They are varied in subject, such as character sketch- 
es, customs, beliefs, institutions, traditions, ete., and have in view 
the reader’s instruction, not his amusement. After mention of dis- 
tinguished personages and what is necessary to the narrative, Taci- 
tus here and there gives a clear cut picture of the man, as Hist. I, 


_2°Cf. the opening words: cwm longe maximus omniwm aetatis suae regum 
hic fuerit plurimumque rem Romanam iweerit, operae pretiwm videtur excedere 
Paulum ad enarrandum, quam varia fortuna usus sit, ete. 

3° Found also in the lost books: Perioch. XVI origo Carthaginiensium; 
Epit. CIII situs Galliarwm; CIV situs Germaniae moresque. Livy wrote also 
de situ Brittaniae, according to Tac. Agr. 10, 3. 

31 Livy’s reason is seen in the closing words: quamquam Romano bello 
fortuna ewm abstinuit, tamen quia in Italia bella gessit. 
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10 Licinius Mucianus; IV, 5 Helvidius Priscus. Sometimes sketches 
are presented because the acts recorded are not sufficient to show 
the person’s true character and extensive influence; see Ann. IV, 
1 Sejanus; XIII, 45 Poppaea Sabina; XV, 34 Vatinius; XV, 48 
Piso; XVI, 18 Petronius. Elogia occur: Hist. I, 49 Galba; III, 62 
Fabius Valens; III, 75 Sabinus; III, 86 Vitellius. A long ethno- 
graphic-geographic account is found Hist. V, 2—10 Jews—origin, 
rites, deeds, their land and its products, ete. In Hist. III, 34 the 
history of Cremona appears briefly as a kind of elogium. Manners 
and laws are discussed: Ann. III, 55 changes in table luxury; Ann. 
III, 26—28 rise and increase of laws; Hist. II, 38 love of power as 
the cause of political troubles. So religious matters: Hist. II, 3 
temple and ritual of Paphian Venus; Hist. IV, 83—84 origin of 
Serapis and his arrival in Egypt. Roman magistracies: Ann. VI, 
11 city prefecture; Ann. XI, 22 quaestorship. The excursus appears 
in several instances because of its intrinsic worth, some useful bit 
of knowledge which Tacitus wishes to share even at the cost of 
breaking the discourse: Hist. III, 72 Capitoline Temple; Ann. IV, 
65 mons Caelius; Ann. XII, 24 pomoerium; Ann. VI, 28 phoenix; 
Ann. VI, 22 human affairs and fate. 

The Agricola contains extended excursus: 10—13 init. Britain— 
its geography, inhabitants, products,*? ete.; 13—17 previous at- 
tempts at the conquest and government of the island. Its purpose 
is to show by comparison the more brilliant achievements of Agri- 
cola, which follow (i8—38); 28 desertion and adventure of the 
Usipian cohort, an episode having nothing to do with Tacitus’s main 
discourse, and inserted for its intrinsic interest as a memorable in- 
cident, magnum ac memoraabile facinus, of the season’s campaign. 

The Epitoma of Florus, aside from numerous moralizings, yields 
little in the way of excursus: I, II, 3—6 Campania, its climate, 
shores, springs, mountains, and cities; I, 13, 2f. Tarentum, its 
position and surroundings. Suetonius’s Lives, which follow a con- 
ventional pattern®* and keep the author’s views in the background, 


32 Has no relation to the narrative such as that of making familiar and 
intelligible the scenes and movements of Agricola’s campaigns. It aims to 
refute errors of previous writers on Britain now that the island’s complete sub- 
jugation has brought accurate knowledge. The digression is one of the 
Agricola’s several peculiarities and divergences from the usual type of ancient 
biography that have led to extended discussion of its literary character and 
purpose. 

33 See Leo, Griesch-rém. Biographie, 2-10; Schmidt, De Romanorwm émprimis 
Suetoni arte biographica (Marburg, 1891), 22-29. 
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have almost no digressions apart from materials placed out of 
order; see Jul. 89 fate of Caesar’s assassins; Vesp. 25 confidence 
in Vespasian’s horoscope; Dom. 23 forecast of happy days for the 
Empire. In Aug. 50 we have a genuine excursus about the em- 
peror’s seal, where mention of a postal system (49, 3) leads to that 
of sealing state documents and then to the particular kind of seal 
used. 

A preference for showy descriptions of lands and peoples, pic- 
turesque incidents, ete. is seen in Curtius Rufus’s De Gestis Alex- 
andri: III, 10 Cilicia, its position and character. This description, 
begun to show that a small foree of Persians could have held the 
pass into Cilicia, continues in an account of the rivers Pyramus 
and Cydnus and monuments famous in songs of poets; IV, 20 Tyre 
and its eolonies; IV, 31 shrine of Jupiter Ammon and its surround- 
ings; IV, 32, 29—32 eredibility of oracle pronouncing Alexander 
a son of Jupiter; V, 4f. Babylon and its wonders; VI, 10, 3—7 
Hyreania—forest and river Ziobetis; VI, 12, 16—19 Hyrcania 
Valley and Caspian sea; VII, 8, 33f. character of Parmio; VII, 
18 Bactria; VII, 39, 1—3 Sogdiana; VIII, 30 f. India; X, 18 char- 
acter of Alexander. 

The Historiae Philippicae of Pompeius Trogus (epitome by Jus- 
tin) is written in the discursive manner of Theopompus. Geogra- 
phy and ethnography afford relaxation and refreshment to the 
reader: II, 1 f. Seythians; II, 6, 1—15 early history of the Atheni- 
ans; IV, 1 Sicily; XIII, 7 Cyrene; XVI, 3—5 Heraclea in Pontus; 
XVII, 3 Epirus; XVIII, 3—6 Carthage; XX, 1—4 Greek origin 
of peoples in Italy; XXIII, 1, 7—16 Lucanians; XXIV, 6, 6—10 
Delphi; XXXII, 3, 6—-16 Gauls, Istrians, Dacians; XXXVI, 2 f. 
Jews; XLI, 1—3 Parthians; XLII, 2, 7—39 Armenia; XLIII, 1, 
3—3, 13 first inhabitants of Italy, founding of Rome and Mar- 
seilles; XLIV, 1—2, 6 Spain; XLIV, 3 f. Gallaecia and Lusitania. 
Elogia are found: VI, 8 Epaminondas; IX, 8 Philip, with ovyxovots 
of Philip and Alexander; XII, 18 Alexander; XXV, 5, 3—6 Pyrr- 
hus. The origin, character, and deeds of prominent men are 
sketched: XV, 3 Lysimachus; XV, 5, 2—6 Seleucus; XV, 4, 15—19 
Sandracottus ; XXIII, 4, 3—15 Hiero; XXXII, 4, 10—12 Hannibal. 
In XI, 7, 5—14 is related the famous story of the Gordian knot. 

Excursus in almost all fields of knowledge is a striking character- 
istic of Amminanus’ work. The narrative is much broken with 
citations, comparisons, moral observations, and teachings of all sorts 
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given to show the author’s learning. Digressions fall into general 
groups. First, those in which Ammianus ventures on unfamiliar 
ground. It is amusing when the old soldier historian** discusses 
such learned subjects as: XIX, 4, 2—7 causes of pestilence; XVII, 
7, 9—14 earthquakes; XX, 11, 26—30 rainbow; XX, 3, 2—12 solar 
and lunar eclipses; XXIV, 2, 5f. falling stars; XXIV, 3, 12f. 
fructification of palm trees; XXV, 10, 3 comets; XXVI, 1, 8—14 
leap-year. Another group are those in which the author doubtless 
supplements by personal experience knowledge gained by reading, 
in particular the geographical execursuses: XV, 4, 1—6 Rhine and 
Lake Constance; XV, 9, 1—12, 6 Gaul and the Gauls; XXII, 8, 
1—48 Thrace and Pontus; XXII, 15f. Egypt; XXIII, 6, 1—88 
Persia; XXVII, 4, 2—14 Thrace. To be included here are other 
topics on which Ammianus seems to have read eagerly, as XIV, 11, 
25—26 Adrastia; XVII, 4, 2—23 obelisks; XIV, 11, 30—34 muta- 
bility of fortune; XXI, 1, 7—14 means for determining the future; 
XXI, 14, 3—5 tutelary genius. Still another class are accounts 
of peoples, manners, and things that are contemporary with the 
author: XIV, 4, 2—7 Saracens; XVIII, 9, 2 city of Amida; XIV, 
6, 3—26 vices of senate and people of Rome; XIV, 8 provinces of 
the East; XXIII, 4, 1—15 siege engines; XXVIII, 4, 5—35 faults 
of nobles and commons; XXX, 4, 3—28 oratory, counsellors, and 
advocates; XXXI, 2, 1—25 customs of Huns, Alani, and others; 
XXV, 9, 7—11 Fortuna orbis Romani and the surrender of ter- 
ritory ; XX XI, 5, 12—17 incursions into the Roman empire. Under 
the same heading add characterizations of the emperors: XVI, 5, 
1-15, and XXV, 4, 1-27 Julian; X XI, 16, 1—19 Constantius; XXX, 
7—9 Valentinian. 

In the writers of the Historiae Augustae, in addition to many 
brief moralizings and comments, longer digressions are not infre- 
quent. Some aim to give information of intrinsic interest or worth, 
as Hadr. 24, 3—5 name Pius; Ael. 2, 3—5 name Caesar; Verus, 
8, 2—4 origin of pestilence at Rome; Carac. 7, 3—5 god Lunus; 
Elegab. 7, 6—10 founding of Oresta; Maz-Balb. 8, 5—7 origin of 
munus gladiatorium by generals; Maz-Balb. 11, 5—7 manner of 
sacrificing a hecatomb; Saturn. 7 f. character of the Egyptians; 
Sev. Alex. 64, 1f. short reigns of emperors; Avid. Cass. 3, 6f. 

34 Cf. XXX, 16,9: haec ut miles quondam et Graecus; Schanz, op. cit. IV, 


1,96: ‘‘In diesen Einlagen will der alte Soldat mit seiner miihsam erworbenen 
Gelehrsamkeit glinzen.’’ 
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Marcus’ renown in philosophy; Avid. Cass. 8, 3—7 emperors de- 
servedly slain; Num. 14f. story about Diocletian; Pert. 8, 2—7 
notable articles among Commodus’ goods; Gord. Tres. 12, 1—4 
secret decree of senate. Other instances are of a moralizing charac- 
ter: Marc. 19, 10—12 power of a good emperor’s life; Sept. Sev. 
20, 4—21, 10 unworthy sons of worthy sires; Nig. 9, 1—3 hard 
task of the historian; Elegab. 34, 1—7 fortune and the emperor; 
Sev. Alex. 65, 1—5 good and evil rulers; Sev. Alex. 66, 3—67, 2 
eunuchs in imperial councils. 

In this study an examination has been made of the surviving 
works of 25 authors, yielding 547 examples of excursus. These 
examples have been discussed in certain general classes, with special 
comment in individual instances where such seemed necessary and 
where space allowed. We may now turn briefly to some details 
and conclusions. 

First, as to the technique of insertion. Only rarely do writers 
when making an excursus designate it specifically as such, e.g., 
xooodHxn (Herod. IV, 30) ; tod Adyou xagevdyjxy (Herod. VII, 171) ; 
tov Adyou éxBodn (App. Foreign Wars, XII, 5, 28; Dio Cass. XLIII, 
43, 5) ; €xteony (Polyb. IV, 21, 12) ; nagéxBaots (Polyb. I, 15, 13; 
III, 9, 6; III, 59, 9; Plut. Dion. 21, 6; Alex. 35, 8). More frequent- 
ly they mark in formal fashion, by various kinds of paraphrase, 
by explanatory or apologetic formula, both the beginning and the 
close of the digression, as Dio Cass. XLVIII, 50, 4—51, 5: ta 
boa év t@ téxw éxeivo dEvaqhynta éeacdunv, podow 
toiaita pév at Baiai ciow. Sall. Jug. 17-19 res postulare videtur 
Africae situm paucis exponere ---de Africa et eius incolis ad ne- 
cessitudinem rei satis dictum; Vell. II, 38-39 haud absurdum vide- 
tur propositi operis regulae paucis percurrere - - - sed revertamur 
ad ordinem; Amm. XV, 9-12 ostendere puto nunc tempestivum - - - 
evectus sum longius sed remeabo tandem ad coepta. Other examples: 
Polyb. III, 57-59; V, 31-33; X, 43-47; XVIII, 28-32; XXXTI, 23-30; 
Arrian, V, 4-6; Dio Cass. XXXVII, 18 f.; XLIX, 30, 3f.; LX, 
26, 2-5; Sall. Jug. 79; Amm. XVII, 7, 9-14 et saepe. Still more 
frequently, by the general methods just illustrated and with con- 
siderable variety of phraseology, authors mark formally the be- 
ginning of an excursus (in approximately 13 per cent of the ex- 
amples) or its ending (in some 16 per cent). But by far the 
commonest method of insertion, about 70 per cent, and the one 
followed in general by the better historians, is to connect the digres- 
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sion by syntactie device, by some word or thought repeated from 
the preceding narrative, and to close it by a return to the main 
line of narration. 

Second, as to the content of the excursus.** Geography and eth- 
nology are favorite subjects**—geography, 37 examples, ethnology, 
22, geography and ethnology combined, 35. Another large class, 
98 examples, are notable stories or accounts of various kinds about 
men, things, places, events. The origin, history, and character of 
important persons yield 66 instances; explanatory, argumentative 
and polemical digressions, 61; moralizings, 59; matters regarded 
as of special interest or intrinsic value, 62; discussions of historical 
questions, 22; miscellaneous customs, rites, ceremonies, triumphs, 
titles, ete., 18; political and social institutions, 15; military affairs, 
15; noteworthy objects, 8. 

Finally, the exeursus as an indication of the author’s aims and 
ideals in the writing of history. Broadly speaking the purpose of 
the digression is both instruction and entertainment, the proportion 
of these elements*”? varying with the individual writer and the 


35 Quintilian’s four-fold classification (IV, 3, 12), although by him applied 
to oratory, is in general outline not far amiss: T[LagéxPaow vooant Graeci, 
Latins egresswm vel egressionem. Sed hae sunt plures ... ut laus hominum 
locorumque, ut descriptio regionwm, expositio quarundam rerum gestarum, ut 
laetitia fabularwm. The list is widened $14 and includes moral observations: 
ac totum xagéxPaois est . . . alicuius ret sed ad utilitatem causoe pertinentis 
extra ordinem excurrere tractatio . .. de lucuria, de avaritia, de religione, 
de offictis. Fuller discussion of excursus, xagéxPaoic, Expeaois, etc. is found 
in Volkmann, Rhet. der Griech. und Romer, 164-167; Peter, Der Brief in der 
rom. Lit. (Leipzig, 1901), 113-116. 

36 Digressive accounts of countries and peoples (of the latter often idealistic 
portraiture) began early, and their use was in full harmony with the ideals of 
ancient historiography ; see Christ, I, 538: ‘‘ Die Geographie und Ethnographie 
waren in klassicher Zeit in der Regel mit der Geschichte solidarisch verbunden. 
Bei Hekataios, Herodotos, Ephoros waren reichlich Mitteilungen iiber fremde 
Lander, Stadtegriindungen, Sitten, und Braiuche fremder Volker eingestreut’’; 
Wachsmuth, Ueber Ziele und Methoden der griech. Geschichtschreibung, 8: 
‘¢Ebenso sind breite geographische und ethnographische Schilderungen, weit 
hinausgehend iiber das zum Verstandniss der geschichtlichen Vorgange Nothige, 
fast in allen Perioden und Kreisen sehr beliebt geblieben.’’ 

37 Historically the instructional purpose is the earlier. Excursus materials, 
origins, foundings, tales of travel, ete. found their way into epic tales, partly 
at least, from records or lists compiled for practical a gre ef. Christ, I, 
539: ‘Eine Litteratur von Reisebeschreibungen zu Land (xeginynoets) und 
zur See (xegixio. und xagdxho) fiir praktischen Gebrauch muss es schon 
in Altionien gegeben haben. Der homerische Schiffskatalog zeigt bereits die 
Wirkungen derartigen Schriften.’’ Such digressive episodes incorporated in 
the epic were primarily designed to afford pleasure. Later, historians ex- 
tended their range, and, while still using them to convey information, they 
made them help also in satisfying a need for entertainment formerly met by 
the tales of the epic poets. The excursus is found in all departments of litera- 
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nature of the work in hand. In the authors covered by this study 
the content of the excursus shows that instruction of one kind or 
another is the prevailing purpose in Thucydides, Polybius, Plutarch, 
Sallust, Velleius, Tacitus, Suetonius, as is pleasurable diversion 
the predominant aim in Herodotus, Xenophon, Josephus, Arrian, 
Appian, Dio Cassius, Caesar, Nepos, Livy, Curtius, Pompeius Tro- 
gus, Ammianus. Restraint in usage (aside from Herodotus, who 
is sui generis) is characteristic of the better and more logical his- 
torians, who grasp the true significance of historical phenomena, 
and refuse to break the narrative except for a well considered 
reason; contrast Thucydides (12 examples), Xenophon (6), Caesar 
(5), Sallust (9) Livy (22), Tacitus (27), Curtius (12), with Poly- 
bius (40), Plutareh (111), Arrian (19), Dio Cassius (17), Nepos 
(15), Velleius (19), Pompeius Trogus (27), Ammianus (33). Like- 
wise the more artistie technique of insertion is generally practiced - 
by the better historians, i.e., the digression is introduced by some 
word or thought repeated from the preceding and closed by a re- 
turn to the main narrative. Figures for the authors just named 
(except Plutarch) are: Thucydides (8 times in 12 examples), Xeno- 
phon (5 in 6), Caesar (4 in 5), Sallust (4 in 9), Livy (16 in 22), 
Tacitus (20 in 27), Curtius (9 in 12), Polybius (18 in 40), Arrian 
(15 in 19), Dio Cassius (7 in 17), Nepos (11 in 15), Velleius (12 
in 19), Pompeius Trogus (25 in 27), and Ammianus (8 in 33). 

ture but most frequently in history, where its expansion is due to the influence 
of rhetoric, following the work of Isocrates as a teacher, particularly to the 
epideictic tendency, the desire for something at once showy and to the popular 
fancy; see Burgess, Epideictic Literature (Chicago, 1909), 110-13; 195-201; 
Peter, Gesch. Lit. tiber die rim. Kaiserzeit, II, 213-18; Wachsmuth, op. cit. 
(n. 36 above): ‘‘Deshalb strebten sie [die Redekiinstler] um jeden Preis nach 
buntester Mannigfaltigkeit, schoben immer wieder prachtige Episoden ein, 
ergingen sich in den so beliebten Wundererzihlungen und in fesselden Schilder- 
ungen fremder Lander und Volker. Ebenso erklart sich das starke Hervorheben 


der Persénlichkeiten und die eindringende psychologisch-moralische Wiirdigung 
auch ihres Privatle 
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THE LAPIDARY OF ALFONSO X! 


By J. Horace NUNEMAKER 
State College of Washington 


The four lapidaries of Alfonso X are generally classed together 
and ealled El Lapidario. They are of a scientific nature and are 
preserved in the unique manuscript of the Biblioteca del Escorial. 
Only one modern edition of them has been prepared and that in 
facsimile accompanied by a very faulty transcription of the text. 
This edition was prepared by J. Fernandez Montafia and published 
in Madrid in 1881. Practically all commentators on these lapidaries 
have made use of this faulty transcription which has consequently 
resulted in many erroneous statements in regard to the lapidaries 
and their content. It has seemed wise, therefore, to present here- 
with a complete outline of the plan and content of the four lapi- 


daries. 

The collaborators of Alfonso X evidently had at hand various 
treatises on stones which they used in compiling the lapidaries, or 
at least they used a treatise that quoted other authors on the sub- 
ject. A close study of the lapidaries leads us to believe that the 
former is true. Aristotle must have been one of these sources as 
the following extract from the beginning of the MS will illustrate: 


Aristotil que fue mas complido delos otros filosofos e el que mas natural 
miente mostro todas las cosas por razon uerdadera e las fizo entender complida 
miente segund son, dixo que todas las cosas que son so los cielos se mueuen ¢ 
se enderecan por el mouimiento delos cuerpos celestiales por la uertud que an 
dellos . . . Mas los que escriuieron delas piedras, assi como Aristotil, que fizo 
un libro en que nombro sietecientas dellas, 2 dixo de cadauna de que color era, 


1An excerpt rewritten from the author’s Ph. D. thesis, University of Wis- 
consin, 1928. 

2Cf. Silvestre de Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabe, 1827 apud J. Ruska, Unter- 
suchungen iiber das Steinbuch des Aristoteles, p. 33f: La bibliotéque du Roi 
posséde un traité manuscrit, des Pierres et des Métauz, attribué 4 Aristote, et 
traduite en arabe par Lucas, fils de Sérapion. . . . Le traité des pierres contenu 
dans ce manuscrit arabe n’est pas cependant, & proprement parler, la traduc- 
tion du traité des pierres attribué & Aristote, mais seulement un extrait de ce 
méme traité, comme nous apprend Lucas, fils de Sérapion, dans sa préface. Il 
dit qu,Aristote, dans son Traité des pierres, de leurs natures, de leurs couleurs, 
de leurs variétés et des mines ow elles se trouvent, avoit parlé de 700 sortes de 
pierres, dont plusieurs ne sont connues que des seuls artistes qui les travaillent 
et les mettent en oeuvre; mais que, quant au commun des hommes, les pierres 
qui leur sont inconnues surpassent beaucoup en nombre celles qu’ils conoissent. 
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e de que grandeza, ¢ que uertud auie, e en que logar la fallauan. Et assi 
fizieron otros muchos sabios que en estas cosas tanxieron. 

Thus from the very first word we are led to a consideration of 
Aristotle as the ultimate source of the MS, whatever may have been 
the intermediate stages through which the material passed. In 
view of the indefiniteness of the existence of an Aristotelian treatise 
on stones, we must depend largely on citations of Aristotle* in this: 
field. Certain sources are specifically stated as such in the MS it- 
self.* Aristotle is clearly the basic source of the first three lapi- 
daries and it is interesting to note that almost invariably the stones 
described by El-Ghafeky (Algafiki), Abboul-Abbas, Dioscorides, 
and Serapion are found in our MS in almost identical language. 
I am inclined to identify Abolays, the name given in the MS as 
the author of at least the first lapidary and generally considered 
the author of the first three lapidaries, as a corruption of the name 
Abboul-Abbas. He lived in Spain, was the most prominent natural- — 
ist of his time, the teacher of other naturalists such as Ibn El- 
Beithar, made scientific excursions to Arabia, Syria, and Irak, and 
died in Spain in 1239.° The work of Abboul-Abbas and his con- 


Jugeant done que s’il décrivoit, dans cet ouvrage, toutes les pierres dont 


Aristote avoit fait mention, la plupart des lecteurs ne sauraient pas méme 
souvent de quoi il voudroit parler, il s’est borné a ce qui pouvoit étre d’une 
utilité générale, et n’a fait entrer dans son livre que cent espéces de pierres; 
il y a envisagé ces substances sous deux points de vue différents, savoir, leur 
emploi dans les arts, et leurs usages médicinaux. 

3 Many such citations are made in: V. Rose, Aristoteles De Lapidibus und 
Arnoldus Saxo, Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum und Deutsche Litteratur, 
Band 18,1875 and in: J. Ruska, Op. cit. The latter (p. 52) lists: Costa ben 
Luca, Constantinus Africanus, Ibn al-Gezzar, Ibnezizar, Stephanus, Serapion, 
Algafiki, Aristoteles Secretum Secretorum, Tifaschi, Ibn al-Baitar, die Ihwan 
es-safa, Kazwini, und Dimiski. 

4 These are to be found in the prologues to the lapidaries for the most part, 
but in the fourth lapidary, they are scattered throughout the text. The Tabla 
(pp. 251-2) gives definite sources or authors for each of the eleven lapidaries 
proposed. 

5L. Leclere, Traité des Simples par Ibn El-Beithaér: A la téte des natura- 
listes de ce temps, il faut placer Abou’l-Abbas, dit En-Nebaty, ou le botaniste. 
Il ne fut pas seulement le plus éminent d’entre eux, mais il parait avoir été 
leur maitre & tous. Aprés avoir exploré 1’Espagne, il traversa le détroit, et 
longea, toujours en herborisant, les cétes barbaresques. . . . Abou’l-Abbas 
étendit ses excursions jusque dans 1’Arabie, la Syrie et 1’Irak. De retour en 
Espagne, il consigna le résultat de ses observations dans un ouvrage intitulé la 
Rihla, le voyage, et mourut @ Séville, en 1’année 1239. Sur le terrain de la 
botanique, Abou’l-Abbas en-Nebaty nous parait, entre tous les Arabes, le plus 
éminent observateur. Nous n’avons pas la Rihla, mais nous pouvons en ap- 
précier la valeur par une centaine de citations faites par son disciple Ibn El- 
Beithar. . . . Un titre d’honneur pour Abou’l-Abbias est d’avoir été le maitre 
d’Ibn El-Beithar, auquel il avait aussi inspiré 1’idée des lointaines explorations 
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temporaries, much of which is now lost, was fortunately brought 
together in the encyclopaedic Treatise on Simples of Ibn El- 
Beithar. This large work is available in the translation of L. 
Leclere. 

The question as to whether Aristotle ever wrote or intended to 
write a treatise on stones has been much discussed. It is impossible 
to state with certainty that he did write a treatise De Lapidibus. 
R. Shute insistently maintains that Aristotle promised a work of 
this nature. J. Ruska inclines to the same opinion and quotes Fr. 
Dieterici, Die Philosophie der Araber im X. Jahrhundert n. Chr. 
(Leipzig, 1879) in sustaining the point.? F. de Mély discusses the 
matter at length® and says in closing (p. 190 f.):‘‘... les passages 
que nous avons dégagés des gloses, absolument conformes aux idées 
aristotéliques, se soudaient sans aucune difficulté au dernier chapitre 
du livre III des Météores; que, dés lors, il était possible de les con- 
sidérer comme des fragments inconnus d’un chapitre qu’Aristote 
aurait écrit IIeoi Aibwv.’’ L. Thorndike gives a nice summary of 
the whole matter in The Latin Pseudo-Aristotle.® 

The names of the stones in the MS were translated into various 
unrelated languages, which brought about an inaccurate transcrip- 
tion of Greek sounds into Arabie and Arabic sounds into Latin or 
Spanish in the different lapidaries. Consequently the names of the 
stones are greatly distorted: initial letters are added or dropped 
and the Arabic article is used almost optionally.‘° The normal pro- 
cesses of philological deduction will not serve to explain these 
names. They present abundant material for a study of the Alfon- 
sine transcription of Arabic. Some of the material involved in 


botaniques. (Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotéque Nationale ; 
Tome 23, 1877 p. iv f.) 

6 History of the Aristotelian Writings, 1888, p. 100: A book Tlegi petadiov 
is distinctly promised in the Meteorologica. . . . Neither can I think it likely 
that the reference Meteorologica, book iv, can be ... to the end of the 
third book, for in the end of this very chapter Aristotle promises to treat the 
whole subject of minerals specially elsewhere. .. . 

7 J. Ruska, Op. cit., p. 1, note: Dass ein Buch iiber die Steine von ihm 
(Aristoteles) fehlt, beweist nichts; dass ein solech Liicke in der Reihe der 
Erkenntnis bei Aristoteles sein solle, das ist unglaublich. Méglich, dass 
Aristoteles wirklich nicht dazu kam, eine Mineralogie zu schreiben, dass er sie 
aber nicht sollte seinen Schiilern gelehrt haben, ist unmdéglich. 

8 ‘“Le Lapidaire d’Aristote,’’ Revue des Etudes Grecques, Tome VII, 1894. 

® Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXI (1922), 243 et seq. 

10 Cf. ayetaniz, zayetaniz; arhoritiz, nargoritiz; carabe, alcarabe, etc. 
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such a study has been touched on by F. de Mély et H. Courel™ and 
a thorough study has been made for the names of stars by O. J. 
Tallgren.** Some of the stones are treated more than once under 
entirely different names. I am not inclined to accept the opinion 
that this was done purposely to increase the material and variety 
of the lapidary. It is due to the fact that the compiler of the lapi- 
daries of Alfonso X drew his material from various treatises on 
stones that were written in various languages. Not recognizing a 
stone by its name, he accordingly gave it separate treatment, and 
since the properties of the stones are based largely on superstition, 
they too were different in the various treatises. These difficulties 
have been constantly pointed out by commentators in reference to 
our MS, and probably explain why so little effort has been made 
to identify accurately the sources of the Alfonsine lapidaries. The 
subject matter of lapidaries was common property and excerpts 
were freely interchanged. The order of the stones in the pseudo- 
Aristotle MSS has no relation to the order of the same stones in 
our MS. The same properties are given to stones with different 
names and stones of the same name are given different properties 
and colors. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MSS * 

We are concerned with two MSS: the Lapidario and the Tabla,» 
Index. Both are preserved in the Biblioteca del Escorial, Nos. h. 
I. 15 and h. I. 16 respectively. The Lapidario contains 119 folios 
and the Tabla 14. They are both thirteenth century MSS on parch- 
ment, two columns to the page, in a very clear hand. The initials 
are large and elaborate in color. In a few instances the initials are 
lacking. They are used for the most part to surround miniatures 
in color that represent many phases of mediaeval life. They usually 
depict two men: the workman who is digging for the stone described 
in the accompanying article and the philosopher who is examining 
one of the stones already found. There are miniatures on prac- 
tically every page of the MS of the Lapidario. Those not connected 
with the initial commonly represent phases of the signs of the zodiac 
and positions of the stars. The headings of the pages are in alternate 
letters of red and blue, as is the decorative work in general, aside 
from the miniatures. There are occasional marginal notes. There 


11 Des Lapidaires Grecs dans la Littérature Arabe du Moyen Age, Revue de 
Philologie, Nouvelle Série, Tome XVII, 1893, p. 75. 

12 Los Nombres Arabes de las Estrellas y la Transocripoién Alfonsina, Hom- 
enaje a Menéndez Pidal, Tomo II, 1925, pp. 633-718. 
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are a few corrections, some in the same hand as that of the MS and 
some in another hand. The pagination is relatively modern and 
in a different hand from that of the MS. The Yabla is a fully de- 
veloped plan for eleven lapidaries. The Zapidario bears an in- 
teresting note on fol. 119 vuelto: ‘‘Son en este libro escritas ciento 
e treynta e cinco foias.’’ From fol. 111 the headings are missing. 
Calderones, paragraph signs, are used from fol. 102 to the end. The 
miniatures are in a different hand from fol. 94 to the end. There 
are only six of them after fol. 102, but spaces are left for others. 
These six are not in color. The colors used elsewhere are: blue, red, 
brown, gold, green, orange, lavender, and black, with blue pre- 
dominating. The whole MS has been damaged by water, notably 
as far as fol. 60, at the bottoms of all the pages. The Lapidario 
contains four lapidaries, each of which is described in the following 
pages. The Tabla and the first three lapidaries appear to be in the 
same hand. The fourth lapidary is in a different hand. The Tabla 
states that the work was begun in 1276 and completed in 1279. The 
MSS were formerly the possession of Don Diego de Mendoza and 
were presented by him to Felipe II. The actual number of stones 
treated in separate articles, including stones to which more than 
one article is devoted, is: First Lapidary 301, Second Lapidary 36, 
Third Lapidary 63, Fourth Lapidary 92; a total of 492 articles. 


PLAN AND CONTENT OF THE ALFONSINE LAPIDARIIES 
I—First Lapidary 
(fols. 1-a to 92-b) 

This lapidary is divided into twelve sections, according to the 
twelve signs of the zodiae.** Each sign is further divided into 
thirty degrees, each of which is represented by its appropriate stone. 
We thus have a potential lapidary of 360 stones. This lapidary 
does not contain 360 stones, however, either because of the loss of 
some of the folios of the MS or, as seems more likely, because of 
the failure to complete the sections: Leon, Aquario, and Pisces. 
Steinschneider observed these omissions,’* but others have assumed 
that this lapidary was symmetrically complete.° According to the 


13 An interesting treatment of the zodiacal classification of stones is found 
in: Isidore Kozminsky, The Magic and Science of Jewels and Stones, 1922, 
p. 412 et seq. 

14 Except Leon. M. Steinschneider, ‘‘ Arabische Lapidarien,’’ Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 49 (1895), 268, I. 


15Cf. Joan Evans, ‘‘The ‘Lapidary’ of Alfonso the Learned,’’ Modern Lan- 
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signs under which they are found, the stones are classified as caliente 
e seca, fria e seca, caliente e humida, or fria e humida, three of the 
zodiacal signs being assigned to each of these four classifications.*® 
The stones are described according to the sign under which they 
appear, their colors, source, virtues, and the star or stars under 
which they are especially potent. Metals and other substances are 
listed as stones. . 


II—Second Lapidary 
(fols. 94-a to 100-c) 


This is the most symmetrical of the four lapidaries. It has thirty- 
six articles or chapters, three for each sign of the zodiac. Each 
of these three divisions of each of the signs represents one of the 
faces (fazes) of the sign, i.e., ten of the thirty degrees. ‘‘The second 
(lapidary) treats of the virtues of stones according to the passage 
of the sun through the faces of the signs, and the symbols of the 
stars in those faces.’’!7 


IlI—Third Lapidary 
(fols. 102-a to 110-c) 

Joan Evans describes this lapidary as follows: ‘‘The third sec- 
tion of the codex is devoted to the change effected in the virtues 
of stones according to the position of the planets and of their 
sigils.’’*® She continues with a false enumeration of the stones 
assigned to each planet.?® 


IV—Fourth Lapidary 
(fols. 111-a to 119-a) 


This lapidary has no definite connection with the three that pre- 
cede it. It is described by Steinschneider as follows: ‘‘Die Steine 
nach der Constellation bei ihrer Entstehung, nach ihrer Farbe und 
Natur, ihrer Anwendung, wenn auf irgend etwas mit Wasser 
gelegt; . . . nach der Ordnung des arabischen Alphabets, wie sie 


guage Review, XIV (1919), 426, and Joan Evans, Magical Jewels of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance, 1922, p. 44. 

16 See: F. de Mély, Platon et l’Origine des Minéreauz, Revue de Philologie 
etc., t. 25, 1901, p. 102 ff. and Joan Evans, Magical Jewels etc., p. 45. 

17 Joan Evans, Magical Jewels ete., p. 44. 

18 Ibid. 

19She gives: Saturn 4, Jupiter 4, Mars 4, Sun 8, Venus 37, Mercury 11, 
Moon 5. The correct count is: Saturn 4, Jupiter 4, Mars 4, Sun 8, Venus 26, 
Mercury 12, Moon 5. She states the total as 64, subtracting for stones listed 
more than once. The total is 63, without this allowance! 
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hier nach dem lateinischen geordnet sind. Am Anfang eines jeden 
Artikels ist die Ordnungszahl desselben in dem betreffenden Buch- 
staben und die Zahl der Arten des Steines desselben Namens ange- 
geben.’° The first stone, anxoniz, is treated in great detail and 
is called ‘‘la primera piedra de la .A.’’. The stone that follows it, 
azoritaz, is called ‘‘la quarta piedra de la .A.’’ It appears that the 
plan of the lapidary was changed after the writing was begun; 
hence we have this omission or error in numbering and a very brief 
treatment of all the stones except anxoniz. The number of stones 
assigned to each letter is: A 17; B7;G5;D3;H1; V 3; Z 3; 
H1;T9; Y 6; C 3; L1; M, Mim 6; Non 6; Cad, Cat, Cat, Cad 
3; Aym, Aayn 3; Fe 3; Cad, Zad 1; Kaf, Kaff 4; Rre 2; Cin 3; 
Zthe 2; a total of 92 stones. 


20 Arabische Lapidarien, p. 269, IV. The order is not according to the 
Latin, Arabic, or Greek alphabets, however. 
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SOME BURLESQUES WITH A PURPOSE, 
1830-1870 


By MacMILLan 
The University of North Carolina 


The minor drama of the first half of the nineteenth century, con- 
sisting of burlesques, burlettas, melodramas, and so forth, probably 
deserves the bad name which it has among students of the drama. 
Some phases of it, nevertheless, present problems of some import- 
ance. Planché’s burlesques stand out among similar productions 
of his generation, the work of Burnand and the Brough brothers 
and Henry James Byron, for example, at least in one particular. 
Though they were designed to amuse, they were written with serious 
intent by a man sincerely interested in acted drama; and in them 
the author desired to express the best thoughts that he was capable 
of. Though he wrote trifles of the lightest sort, he always endeavored 
to present, along with his tomfoolery, a sound moral principle 
dressed in a sparkling, if sometimes incongruous, costume. Al- 
though this may not be an artistic aim of the highest character, 
Planché’s Christmas pieces were among the most popular of their 
day in spite of their moralizing; and in this fact, it seems to me, 
lies their importance. 

There is evidence in the plays themselves, in Planché’s prefaces 
to them, and in his Recollections and Reflections’ to show to what 
extent he was really desirous of promoting the welfare of the stage 
and establishing once more a strong, self-reliant drama in England. 
In his revues he attempted, through satire, to point out the faults 
of drama as they appeared to him. In addition to pointing out 
faults, he tried in several ways to improve the drama by exerting 
what influence he could in practical matters, in attempting to re- 
form the costuming of historical plays, to improve the condition 
of authors with regard to their copyrights and the condition of his 
audiences by giving them entertainments that inculeated good moral 
lessons, and unknown to them to improve their taste in things 
theatrical by elevating the tone of burlesque and by presenting 


12 vols., London, 1872. 
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artistic plays whenever possible. There is a tone of genuine regret, 
tempered with hope, in his statement, ‘‘The rage for mere absurdity 
which my extravaganzas so unintentionally and unhappily gave rise 
to has lasted longer than I had anticipated, but there are unmistak- 
able signs, I think, of its subsidence.’” 

In his endeavor to raise burlesque from the state of the ‘‘girl 
and music show,’’ Planché always, he says, attempted to convey 
some modicum of intellectual stimulus to his audiences. It is true 
that this desire usually materialized in the shape of a moral. In 
reply to objections to the seriousness of the conclusions of some of 
his pieces, The ‘‘Birds’’ of Aristophanes (Haymarket, April 18, 
1846) particularly, he says, ‘‘I do not regret that upon every oc- 
casion I endeavoured to ‘point a moral,’ though my abilities might 
not enable me to ‘adorn a Tale.’ ’’? Later (in 1879), in the preface 
to The Discreet Princess (Olympic, Dec. 26, 1855), he adds, ‘‘Re- 
gardless of the opinion of a few self-constituted judges who con- 
tended that a moral was out of place in an extravaganza, and had 
evidently overlooked the fact that there is no very popular fairy 
tale without one, I most contumaciously persisted in my error, and 
on the present occasion, actually selected a subject which had two.’ 
These morals are explicit in the first stanza of the final song: 

At Christmas time, whate’er the rhyme, 
It should contain a moral; 
For giving you a piece with two, 
With us you will not quarrel. 
So may distress, through idleness, 
Ne’er make your children smarters; 
But prudence still ensure success 
To your pretty little sons and daughters.5 

The ‘‘ Birds’’ of Aristophanes also furnishes an interesting case. 

Planché quotes the preface to the 1846 edition of it. He says: 


It has never been advertised or officially entitled ‘a burlesque.’ It is an humble 
attempt to imitate or paraphrase (but not burlesque or travesty) such portions 
of the Comedy of The Birds, as were capable of being adapted to local and 
recent circumstances. . . . . Notwithstanding the probable disappointment 
of the lovers of mere absurdity, and the natural mystification of a few good- 
humoured holiday spectators, the experiment, I am happy to say, was as success- 
ful as my poor abilities could make it, and, what is of more consequence, it 
ensures the future triumphs of superior writers, if such will make the trial. 


2 Written in 1872. He refers to Gilbert’s plays as evidence of better days 
to come. See Recollections, I, 153. 


8 Recollections, II, 147. 


4 The Extravaganzas of James Robinson Planché, ed. T. F. D. Croker and 
Stephen Tucker. 5 vols., London, 1879, vol. V, p. 103. 


5 Ibid., 145. 
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He does not bow to the decision of his censors, because 


I deny the fact upon which they found their arguments. One critic, for in- 
stance, who insists upon comparing ‘The Golden Fleece,’ a burlesque of a 
tragic subject, with ‘The Birds,’ the paraphrase of portions of a comic one, is 
shocked at the introduction of Jupiter, and remarks that his language ‘was far 
too earnest; too literal; it was no longer burlesque; it was no less than the 
voice of offended Heaven.’ My only answer is that I never contemplated 
burlesque. The fable is ended; the allegory over; the moral to be drawn, how- 
ever trite, is a serious one. I could not too earnestly, too literally point out 
(the sole aim of the piece) 
What dire confusion in the world ’twould breed, 
If fools could follow whither knaves would lead. 
And it is the feebleness, and not the strength or gravity, that I regret, of the 
language in which the concluding exhortation is couched:— 
On wings forbidden, seek no idle Fame, 
Let men BE men! and WORTHY OF THE NAME”’ 


To this he adds, in the preface to the play in the collected extra- 
vaganzas, the following: 

Though partially disappointed, I could not help being amused, and in some 
degree flattered by the opinions it elicited. For instance, a popular foreign 
artiste pronounced the piece to be ‘Too d—d clever.’ Nor did I abandon hope, 
and the recent success of ‘The Palace of Truth,’ and still more of ‘Pygmalion’ 
upon those very boards have proved that there és a public who can enjoy good 
writing and good acting unassisted by magnificent scenery and undegraded by 
‘break-downs. ’6 

It seems that nothing more need be said about the seriousness of 
Planché’s aims in The Birds at any rate. 

In the preface to Young and Handsome (Olympic, Dec. 26, 1856) 
he says that, because of the subtlety of the satire of the story and 
the breadth of the humor of the situation, he had no fear that the 
piece would not take with the audience. ‘‘I consequently felt,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘that I might indulge my constant desire to elevate the 
character of Extravaganza without running the risk of failure from 
a non-appreciation by the audience of the deeper meaning of the 
subject.’”? 

This consciousness of a serious purpose prevented Planché’s 
sacrificing what he thought was his art to the whims of managers 
or the degraded taste of the public. I have pointed out elsewhere® 
the pride he took in adhering strictly to the plots of his sources, 
particularly the French fairy tales. He also protests vigorously 
against the changes made, in response to popular demand, in his 

8 The Extravaganzas, ed. Croker and Tucker, III, 83-84. Cf. also, Recollec- 
tions II, 79-82. 
7 The Extravaganzas, V, 149. 


8 In an article on Planché’s fairy extravaganzas, accepted for publication in 
Studies in Philology. 
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conclusion of The Red Mask (D. L., Nov. 15, 1834), based on 
Cooper’s The Bravo.® Planché followed the novel to a tragic ending; 
but, he says, the critics denounced it as cruel, unnecessarily brutal, 
and so on. A happy ending was substituted and the piece ruined, 
a fact which the manager, Bunn, learned later through the medium 
of the box-office. The butchering of this play causes the following 
remarks: ‘‘I should be amongst the last to advocate any scenic 
representation in which good taste and feeling were outraged for 
a mere coup-de-thédtre, or to propose any exhibition tending to 
brutalize the people.’’ And: ‘‘To what is now distinguished as 
the sensational drama, an objection is justifiably raised, on the 
ground that the incidents are introduced for the purpose of affect- 
ing the nervous system only, and not with the higher motive of 
pointing a moral, or the development of human passion.’’ He 
cites Macbeth as an example of a play which, if stripped of its 
‘‘romantie aeccessories’’ and its poetry, would be the grossest sort 
of sensationalism; and he states his sincere conviction that ‘‘no 
drama, however interesting or well acted, can survive, if the curtain 
falls on ‘a lame and impotent conclusion.’ ”’’ 

Somewhat the same idea is found in the preface to Orpheus in 

the Haymarket (Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1865) where Planché objects 
to the French libretto that he was called upon to rewrite for the 
English stage and still preserve it in such form that it would fit 
Offenbach’s music. He says, 
It was not the utter subversion of the classical story, which I had faithfully 
followed in my early extravaganza, ‘Olympic Devils,’ that I objected to. The 
idea was whimsical enough, but it was the inartistic mode in which it was car- 
ried out, the unmeaning buffoonery forced upon it—‘ fooling’ which nothing 
could make ‘admirable.’ I wrote the piece as well as I could, freely translat- 
ing all that was good in it, expunging preposterous absurdities which, however 
amusing to a French audience in the hands of some favorite fargeur, would 
have been ‘perilous stuff’ on the Haymarket stage, and by entirely reconstruct- 
ing the two last tableaux, and flinging the whole into rhyme (the original being 
in prose), I think I succeeded in elevating the tone and imparting to the Drama 
generally a more definite purpose than the author appeared to have thought it 
worth his while to have done although there were several indications in the 
dialogue that he was not insensible of the opportunity.1° 

On these principles Planché based his plays. How well his works 
were interpreted we cannot now tell. He, himself, laments the 
treatment that some of his plays received from mediocre, or worse, 


® Planché wrote the songs only; the dialogue, he says, is mostly Cooper’s own. 
The scene that was omitted was that of the decapitation of the bravo. See 
Recollections, I, 213-221. i 


10 The Extravaganzas, V, 234. 
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actors in these words, ‘‘my old wounds began to bleed afresh at 
the recollection of the mangling I have endured from ‘respectable 
actors.’’’** And Fitzgerald” says that his plays, which were full 
of delicate conceits and classical allusions, ‘‘supposed a too high 
state of culture in the audience’’; and the producers cut and hacked 
them, inserting ‘‘wheezes’’ and ‘‘bits of fat.’” We know that there 
were exceptions to this rule, especially in the parts acted by Mathews 
and Robson, and Planché enters no complaints against his pro- 
ducers on this account. 

Planché’s interest in the accurate and artistic was not confined, 
however, to plots and the composition of plays. That it was ex- 
tended to the productions themselves I have pointed out in an 
article, ‘‘Planché’s Early Classical Burlesques,’’”* where I dis- 
cussed the costumes and settings for Olympic Revels (Olympic, 
Jan. 3, 1831) and Olympic Devils (Olympic, Dee. 26, 1831).* 

One of the most important single acts of Planché’s theatrical 
career was the designing of the costumes for Charles Kemble’s 
revival of King John in 1823. The movement toward reform in 
theatrical costume had long been under way ;° John Philip Kemble 
had dressed Macbeth as an officer of the 42nd Highlanders rather 
than in the gold lace and famous Hessian boots of Garrick’s day. 
In his Recollections, Planché relates his experiences and recapitu- 
lates the arguments for accuracy in historical costume with which 
he won over Charles Kemble to his side and received permission 
to try his experiment. His idea seems now to be extremely simple 
and entirely natural; it was merely that an historical play should 
be costumed in accordance with the customs in dress of the period 
of the action of the play, not of the authorship or of the perform- 
ance. The older actors objected vigorously to the innovation; and 
Planché quotes a remark of Mrs. Siddons to her brother, Charles, 
to the effect that all that was required of costumes was that they 
be ‘‘conventional.’’ The success of this revival, Planché says, was 


11 Recollections, I, 217. 
12 The Garrick Club, 43-44. 
13 Studies in Philology, XXV, 3, July, 1928. 


14 His letter to Madame Vestris praising her management of the Olympic is 
also evidence of his interest and good sense in matters of theatrical control. 
See The Extravaganzas, I, 286-287. 


15 For an account of early attempts in this direction see Donald T. Mackin- 
tosh, ‘‘New Dress’d in the Habits of the Times,’’ T. L. S., August 5, 1927. 
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assured when, on the opening night, the first scene was ‘‘dis- 
covered.”’ 


When the curtain rose, and discovered King John dressed as his effigy appears 
in Worcester Cathedral, surrounded by his barons sheathed in mail, with cylin- 
drical helmets and correct armorial shields, and his courtiers in the long tunics 
and mantles of the thirteenth century, there was a roar of approbation, ac- 
companied by four distinct rounds of applause, so general and so hearty, that 
the actors were astonished, and I felt amply rewarded for all the trouble, 
anxiety, and annoyance I had experienced during my labours.16 


Interest in plays and production naturally led Planché into a 
lively concern in the state of the stage in general. Evidence is 
found in his revues of the theatrical seasons. Of his revue, Mr. 
Buckstone’s Ascent of Mount Parnassus (Haymarket, March 28, 
1853), he says, ‘‘In this piece, as in many others, I took the op- 
portunity of promulgating opinions which might be serviceable to 
the best interests of the Drama.’’7 Prominent among these opinions 
was that that the English should establish and maintain a national 
theatre modeled on the plan of the Théatre Francaise. In the same 
revue a character, the Spirit of Drury Lane, says, 


Because of every other hope bereft 

The Drama is to Fortune’s mercy left. 

So much is she your slave, that e’en the weather 
Can ruin all the theatres together! 

The State no temple to the Drama gives— 

She keeps a shop and on chance custom lives, 

From hand to mouth. What cares she for disgrace, 
While Bassinghall Street stares her in the face? 
Will any manager, who’s not a ninny, 

To walk the stage give Roscius one poor guinea, 
While he can double his receipts by dealing 

With a man-fly, who walks upon the ceiling ?18 


Similar ideas had been expressed in The Drama at Home, another 
revue, nearly ten years before the lines just quoted were written.’® 
Drama has just been informed by Portia of the fact that she is free 
at last to go wherever she will and take up her abode at any theatre. 
She exclaims, ‘‘O joyful day! then I may flourish still!’’ Punch 
replies, 


16 Recollections, I, 52-60. 

17 The Extravaganzas, IV, 259. 

18 The Extravaganzas, IV, 278. Planché explains the last line quoted by say- 
ing that a man named Sands, ‘‘the American air walker,’’ was then exhibiting 
his accomplishments at Drury Lane. 

19 The Drama at Home; or, An Evening with Puff, Dramatic Review, Hay- 
a. April 8, 1844, had been written to celebrate the ‘‘liberty of the 

eatres. 
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May! Well, that’s something; let us hope you will. 

A stage may rise for you now law will let it, 

And Punch sincerely ‘wishes you may get it! ’20 
Planché cherished for the rest of his days his notion that a national 
theatre would be the solution of many of the English theatrical 
problems. The year before his death he published a pamphlet called 
Suggestions for Establishing an English Art Theatre,* in which 
he proposed the formation of a stock company to finance the estab- 
lishment of such a theatre modeled somewhat upon the plan of 
the Théatre Francaise.” 

There remains one point about which again it seems wisest to let 

Planché speak for himself; that is his conception of the nature 
and purpose of burlesque and extravaganza. It is distinctly stated 
in several places. The first of these remarks is made in connection 
with the acting of James Bland, called ‘‘the King of Extravagan- 
Planché says, 
In these pieces, . . . James Bland established his reputation as monarch of 
extravaganza, in which dominion he so long exercised sovereign sway and mas- 
terdom, and has never been surpassed by the successors to his throne. His 
training in subordinate characters under the best actors of the regular drama, 
imparted to his tone and manner an earnestness, which, while it gave point to 
the epigram, trebled the absurdity of the language in which it was conveyed. 
He made no effort to be ‘funny,’ but so judiciously exaggerated the expression 
of passion indicated by the mock-heroic language he had to deliver, that while 
it became irresistably comic, it never degenerated to mere buffoonery, but was 
acknowledged by the most fastidious critic to be ‘admirable fooling.’ It this 
true and artistic perception of the nature of burlesque, he has only been 
equalled by the late Mr. Robson, .. .23 

The distinction which Planché made between burlesque and ex- 
travaganza is expressed in the preface to The Sleeping Beauty in 
the Wood (C. G., April 20, 1840), which, he says, was ‘‘announced 
as an extravaganza, distinguishing the whimsical treatment of a 
poetical subject from the broad caricature of a tragedy or serious 
opera, which was correctly termed a ‘Burlesque.’ ’’* The same 
idea appears in a speech in The Camp at the Olympic (Olympic, 
Oct. 17, 1853) in which the characteristics of the various forms of 
the drama are set forth. 


20 The Extravaganzas, II, 289. Cf. also Recollections, II, 68 ff. 


21London, 1879. He says that the idea is not original with him but was 
first suggested by George Godwin, editor of the Builder. 


_*? Planché also concerned himself about the state of the dramatic authors of 
his time and was actively interested in measures to secure copyrights, &. Cf. 
Recollections, I, 196 ff.; and The Extravaganzas, I, 118-119. 


23 Recollections, I, 255-256. 
24 The Extravaganzas, II, 66. 
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Ballet shall help me to keep up the ball, 
Opera lend me a ballad or romanza, 
And Fancy make burlesque, extravaganza.25 

In the same piece The Spirit of burlesque, Planché says, ‘‘most 
pointedly gave my opinion of his mission’’ in the following dialogue. 


TRAGEDY. Avaunt, and quit my sight! let the earth hide thee. 
Unreal mockery, hence! I can’t abide thee! 
BuRLESQUE. Because I fling your follies in your face, 
And call back all the false starts of your race, 
Shew up your shows, affect your affectation, 
And by such homeopathic aggravation, 
Would cleanse your bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon our art—bombast and puff. 
Mr. WIGAN. Have you so good a purpose then in hand? 
BurRLESQUE. Else wherefore breathe I in dramatic land? 
Mrs. WiGANn. I thought your aim was but to make us laugh? 
BURLESQUE. Those who think so but understand me half. 
Did not my thrice-renowned Thomas Thumb, 
That mighty mite, make mouthing Fustian mum? 
Is Tilburina’s madness void of matter? 
Did great Bombastes strike no nonsense flatter? 
When in his words he’s not one to the wise, 
When his fool’s bolt, spares folly as it flies, 
When in his chaff there’s not a grain to seize on, 
When in his rhyme there’s not a ray of reason, 
His slang but slang, no point beyond the pun, 
Burlesque may walk, for he will cease to run.26 


Planché very carefully makes his distinction in this manner be- 
tween the two forms that he indulged in, and he also points out 
the fact when one of his pieces belongs in neither class. In the 
speech of April which forms a sort of prologue to Cymon and 
Iphigenia (Lyceum, April 1, 1850) the statement about the play is, 

For it’s not a burlesque, nor an extravaganza, 

But a something or other, 

Which pleased your grandmother, 

And we hope will please you in your turn.27 
These lines are also quoted to describe Love and Fortune (Prin- 
cess’s, Sept. 24, 1859) in an attempt to make the audience, and the 
critics, understand that the piece, which was described as ‘‘a drama- 
tic tableau, in Watteau colours,’’ was not a burlesque or extra- 
vaganza and was therefore not to be judged by the standards usual- 
ly applied to those two forms.?® The piece, however, was unfor- 


25 The Extravaganzas, IV, 321. The italics are mine. 
26 The Extravaganzas, IV, 309. 

27 Ibid., 55. The piece is an adaptation of Garrick’s Cymon. A Dramatic 
Bomance. D.L., Jan. 2, 1767. 

28 Ibid., V, 197. 
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tunate in the same way that The Birds, which also belongs in this 
eategory, had been; and it suffered the like fate of being misunder- 
stood. The author defends these two unsuccessful pieces, saying 
that he thinks they are not inferior to his other plays and ‘‘will 
yet one day justify that opinion.’’ The day has not yet come. 

Looking back at the seriousness with which Planché took his 
work in this decidedly unimportant branch of the drama, one is 
impressed by the strange combination seen in his plays of eighteenth- 
century methods and subject matter with the morality and rather 
stiff elegance of nascent mid-Victorianism. 
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THE PENINSULAR WAR AS A SOURCE OF 
INSPIRATION IN THE SPANISH 
DRAMA OF 1808-1814 


By Patrick ROGERS 
Oberlin College 


When Galdés, in the sixth chapter of his episodio, Napoleén en 
Chamartin, examines the mass of war-inspired publications which 
lie heaped on the table of Amaranta, Countess of X, he runs over 
for us a most interesting list of books and pamphlets, the product 
of the fervor and exaltation of the hour, designed to arouse more 
thoroughly yet an already bestirring nation against the most power- 
ful enemy of the day. Among this list there is no mention made 
of any plays, though by this time (the events of the novel belong 
toward the end of the year 1808) numerous dramas had appeared 
with patriotie purpose. 

The drama has always been one of the most vital expressions of 
social conditions. It has been also one of the most powerful agents 
in the creation of public attitude. The Spanish theater of the 
period of the War of Independence served as a medium for the 
expression of public sentiment on matters that touched the heart, 
and as a means of executing propaganda against the French. 

For many years France had been the oppressor of Spain, and 
already had the drama been used to remind the natives that they 
possessed a national honor and tradition still worthy of their respect 
and support. As early as 1801, Maria Rosa G4lvez had protested 
satirically against the prevailing and extreme imitation of French 
styles, manners and customs, in a little comedy entitled Un loco 
hace ciento. But French influence in the capital succeeded in hav- 
ing the piece prohibited; a censorship that was later withdrawn, 
however. In 1805, Quintana, with his eloquent tragedy, Pelayo, 
was successful in blowing to flame the smouldering fires of patriot- 
ism. Redactions of Lépez de Ayala’s Numancia were also played, 
besides numerous plays based on other patriotic themes taken from 
ballads and legends. 


1 The authoress was the mistress of Godoy and this fact doubtless accounts 
for her success in having the prohibition against her piece raised. 
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This growing antagonism against the French had little to do 
with the struggle between the national and neo-classical schools of 
drama, for, as it happened, all of the plays referred to above were 
from the pens of Galloclassicists. 

Though the stage of the period under concern was by no means 
wholly occupied by plays inspired in the war, yet the number of 
pieces which drew their stories from the conflict is quite large when 
the fact is considered that most of the ‘‘war dramas’’ belong to 
but three years, 1808, 1813 and 1814. 

The plays of the war may be grouped arbitrarily in three divi- 
sions, those inspired chiefly by personnages, those inspired by 
battles of the war, and those of miscellaneous or general inspira- 
tion. As is to be expected, Ferdinand VII was the subject of more 
plays of this period than any other individual, there being almost 
a dozen pieces written about him: El rey de Espaiia en Bayona, 
com., 1808, by Juan José Aparicio; Fernando VII preso o segunda 
parte del rey de Espana en Bayona, com., 1808, by the same author; 
Las quejas del rey D. Fernando VII desde su prisién a sus leales 
vasallos, escena unipersonal, 1808, signed by D.D.M.S.; Don Fer- 
nando, drama, 1808 (?), by José Robrefio; La renuncia violenta de 
Fernando VII o la catdéstrofe de Bayona, drama, 1813, authorship 
unknown; Fernando VII rey de Espaia o la catéstrofe de Bayona, 
com., 1813 (%), authorship unknown; Fernando y Napoledén en 
sencilla diversién, com., 1813, authorship unknown; La caida de 
Godoy y exaltacién de Fernando VII al trono, com., 1813, by Fran- 
cisco de Paula Marti; El principe D. Fernando de Borbén o la 
causa del Escorial, drama, 1814, by Paula Marti; El dia de Fer- 
nando, loa, 1814, authorship unknown; Nuestro rey Fernando VIT 
en el complot de Bayona, com., 1814, by Antonio Valladares y Soto- 
mayor. 

All of these plays are highly sympathetic with their principal 
character and demonstrate the great affection which was bestowed 
upon Ferdinand by his people and their refusal to believe him any- 
thing but the victim of intrigues in which he had no part. The 
four plays dealing with Joseph Bonaparte treat the latter satirically 
and show the scorn in which this well-intentioned but unfortunate 
ruler was held by his subjects: El sermén sin fruto o sea Josef 
Botellas en el ayuntamiento de Logrono, com., 1808, by Félix En- 
ciso Castrillén ;? Sancho Panza en su Gobierno, sainete, 1812, by 


2 This play was taken from a non-dramatic work of the same year, El diablo 
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José Maqueda; La arenga del tio Pepe en San Antonio de la 
Florida, sainete, 1813, signed by J.A.C.*; La exclamacion de Josef 
Botellas en los campos de Miranda, com., 1814, authorship unknown. 

While the people of Spain considered King Joseph as something 
of an obnoxious joke, they hated the Emperor, and Napoleon, in 
the four plays in which he figures, is the recipient of much more 
spleen than was shown his brother: Napoledén desesperado, escena 
trdgica, 1808, signed by D.D.M.S.; Napoledn y sus satélites residen- 
ciados por el rey del abismo, tragi-comedia, 1809, signed by J.O.L.; 
Fernando y Napoleén en sencilla diversién (already mentioned), 
com., 1813, authorship unknown; El fin de Napoledn, tragedia 
burlesca, 1814, authorship unknown. . 

Murat inspired two hostile dramas, both tragedies: La muerte 
de Murat, 1808, by Timoteo Paz y del Rey, and Murat desenmas- 
carado, 1813, by Custodio Tadeo Moreno Gonzalez Garcia. 

The victories of 1813 brought out two flattering comedies with 
Lord Wellington as their hero, both of unknown authorship: EI 
triunfo mayor de Espana por el gran lord Wellington, 1813, and 
Un triunfo de lord Wellington en los campos de Miranda, 1813. 

Two of the many heroic exploits of the great guerilla chieftain, 
Juan Martin el Empecinado, served as inspiration for plays. The 
first dramatized his famous battle at Aleal4é de Henares, El valiente 
Empecinado en los campos de Alcald, com., 1813, by Francisco de 
Paula Marti; the second treated the scenes of his capture of Cala- 
tayud, El sitio de Calatayud por cl Marte empecinado, com., 1814, 
by Antonio Valladares y Sotomayor. 

The two heroes of the immortal second of May were not forgotten 
and were commemorated in a tragedy written in 1813 by Fran- 
cisco de Paula Marti, El dos de Mayo de 1808 y muerte heroica de 
Daoiz y Velarde. 

Other important individuals of the war who were taken as the 
subjects of dramas were Godoy, Mina, and the Marqués de la Ro- 
mana: La caida de Godoy y exaltacién de Fernando VII al trono 
(already mentioned), com., 1813, by Paula Marti; El patriotismo 
o los heroes de Mina,* trag., 1813, authorship unknown ; La retirada 


predicador—un discurso que en la catedral de Logrono pronuncié D. José 
Botellas, by Francisco Meseguer. 

3 Can these be the initials of the afrancesado José Antonio Conde, who could 
easily have written such a play if not prevented by his sympathies? 

4 Another play centering about Mina, which I have not been able to identify 
except by title, is El héroe Mina en los campos de Arlabén. 
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del norte por el Marqués de la Romana, com., between 1812 and 
1814, authorship unknown. 

Numerous other outstanding figures of the war period, both 
Spaniards and Frenchmen, appear frequently in the plays men- 
tioned above and in plays yet to be named, but their presence is 
not in a titular, and often not in an important, réle. The plays 
that follow immediately celebrate important battles of the long 
struggle. They are here given in order of the dates they bear and 
not in chronology of the events to which they refer: El bombeo de 
Zaragoza, com., 1808, by Gaspar Zavala y Zamora; La defensa de 
Valencia, com., 1808, by Félix Enciso Castrillén; La defensa de 
Gerona, com., 1808,° by Enciso Castrillén ; La defensa de Vigo, com., 
1809 (?), by the same author; Dupont rendido en los campos de 
Bailén, com., 1808-09, by Juan Agustin de Poveda; La reconquista 
de Bilbao por las armas espaiolas, drama histérico, between 1812 
and 1814, authorship unknown; Dupont rendido o el triunfo del 
patriotismo, com., 1813, authorship unknown; La batalla de los 
Arapiles o derrota de Marmot, drama, 1813, by Francisco Garnier 
Gonzalez; La batalla de Pamplona, com., 1813, by Francisco de 
Paula Marti; Za derrota al Mariscal Soult en los campos de Pamp- 
lona el 30 de Julio, com., 1813, authorship unknown; La defensa 
de Tarifa por el general Copons, com., 1813, authorship unknown; 
El triunfo mayor de Espaiia en los campos de Vitoria, com., 1813, 
authorship unknown. 

Of course, a larger number of plays found miscellaneous inspira- 
tion in the long war. It will be observed that a number of the 
following dramas deal with outstanding events; that some are of 
a propagandive nature, that others are exhausts for national hatred 
of the enemy, and that still others exalt the national ego. Those 
of known authorship are: El portento de Espaiia, juguete, 1808 
(2), by Custodio Tadeo Moreno Gonzdlez Garcia; La alianza de 
Espana con Inglaterra, alegoria dramdtica, 1808, by Gaspar Zavala 
y Zamora; Aragon restaurado por el valor de sus hijos, com., 1808 
(?), by Zavala y Zamora; Los patriotas de Aragén, com., 1808, by 
same author; La sombra de Pelayo o el dia feliz de Espaiia, drama 
alegorico, 1808, also by same author; Las cuatro columnas del trono 
espanol, opereta, 1809, by Félix Enciso Castrillén; El si patridtico, 
com., 1812, by Pedro Miguel Mathet ; El apuro de los franceses y el 


5 This deals with the siege laid to the city in the summer of 1808 by Du- 
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triunfo de Papamoscas, com., 1812, by Joaquin M. (?) Sotelo; El 
patriota en Cadiz, com. 1813, by José Moronta; La palabra constitu- 
cion y su sentido, petipieza jocoza, 1813,by Gaspar Zavala y Zamora; 
La constitucién vindicada, com., 1813, by Francisco de Paula Marti; 
Los franceses en la Alcarria o el malpatriota, sainete, 1813 (?), by 
Paula Marti; El mayor chasco de los franceses o el gran noticién 
de la Rusia, com., 1814, by the same author; El terror de los fran- 
ceses y defensor de los andaluces, com., 1814, by Francisco Valles- 
teros. El mds arrogante esfuerzo de la milicia espanola, com., 1816, 
by Antonio Farigola y Dominguez. 

The remaining plays are all of unknown authorship: El engaiio 
francés o los impulsos del valor de Espana, com., 1808; Espana 
encadenada por la perfidia francesa y libertada por el valor de sus 
hijos, com., 1808; El juego de las provincias de Espaiia, com., 1808; 
El regocijo militar, com., 1808; Los toros y los franceses en exea 
de los caballeros, com., 1813; El dia de la ascensién en Madrid [y] 
salida del convoy, com., 1813; El ruisetor o la patria libre y Madrid 
gozoso, com., 1813; El hogar patridtico o los tres estilos, com., 1814; 
La instalacién de las cortes, com., 1814; El patriotismo o el padre 
sin hijos, com., 1814. 

An examination of the dates of the above plays will show that 
most of them belong, as has been stated, to the years 1808, 1813 and 
1814. There was a lapse in dramatic activity during the interven- 
ing years 1809, 1810, 1811 and 1812, which reduced considerably 
the number of plays, as compared with the number in the first year 
of the war and in the last two.® This is explainable. During the 
first year, the patriotic enthusiasm and confidence of the nation 
was unabated ; on the contrary, it was much encouraged by the fact 
that many of the early encounters of the war resulted favorably 
for Spain. The years that followed were more favorable to France, 
and the state of affairs in the Peninsula was exceedingly muddled. 
But when again, in 1813, things picked up for Spain, and when 
the end of the war was in sight, the spirits of the people rose might- 
ily and again the theater became a forum of national opinion and 
feeling, where the public gathered to seek a balm for its sorely tried 
devotion and ardor, and to recapitulate the bright points of a long, 
gloomy struggle. 
6 During these years there was likewise a very marked decline in the num- 


ber of translations, which had previously been abundant and again became s0 
immediately after the war, but which in the years of conflict dwindled to 


paltry few. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Most of the plays mentioned above are to be found in manuscript form in 
the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid. Few have been printed, and the writer is 
not aware that any of these war-inspired plays are to be found in this country. 
To those who may be interested the following works are recommended as con- 
taining some of the titles mentioned: Cotarelo y Mori, Isidoro Mdiquez y su 
época, Madrid, 1897; Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la lengua y literatura 
oastellana, Vol. VI, Madrid, 1917; L. Fernfndez de Moratin, Catdlogo de 
piezas dramdticas publicadas en Espaiia desde el principio del siglo XVIII 
hasta la época presente (1825), (B.A.E., Vol. II); Eugenio Ochoa, Catdlogo 
de piezas dramdticas publicadas en Espaiia, desde el principio del siglo XVIII 
hasta el aio 1825, (in his Tesoro de teatro espaiol, tomo V, Paris, 1838). 
Ochoa’s work contains a few titles not listed by Moratin. 

In many cases plays of the present article are not fully identified by their 
title-pages, and the writer has often been able to supply the missing name of 
an author, or a lacking date, or both. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE CLASSICAL 
EPISODES IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 


By C. W. Lemmi 
Goucher College 


In this paper’ I seek to establish it as probable that Spenser was 
indebted to the Mythologiae? of Natalis Comes for the symbolism 
of most of the episodes of classic origin to be found in the Faerie 
Queene. By episodes of classic origin I mean not only those which 
are derived in their entirety from classical myths, but also, and 
indeed especially, those which owe their philosophical significance 
to elements so derived. The encounter between Prince Arthur and 
Orgoglio® is a case in point. Saving for a few exceptions, the 
sources in question are fairly evident. Orgoglio is obviously a 
classic giant. Practically the same may be said about the symbolism 
intended: that of Orgoglio or of Guyle* is largely explicit ; that of 
Night® is implicit but unmistakable; that of Tantalus*® will readily 
be granted when the pervasive symbolism of the poem is recalled 
and when it is considered that Tantalus would be out of place in 
the episode of Mammon did he, for example, symbolize gluttony. 
In such eases as are at all open to question, I shall strive to justify 
the view which I have adopted. 

Spenser was not indebted exclusively to Natalis Comes, and be- 
fore going further it may be well to dispose of his obligations to 
others. It has been convincingly shown’ that Lucretius’s great 
poem underlies the episodes of the Garden of Adonis in Book III 
and the judgment of Nature in the fragment on Mutability. It 
has also been shown® that Alanus de Insula’s De planctu Naturae 


1I acknowledge but a small part of my indebtedness to Professor Edwin 
Greenlaw in saying that he suggested this investigation. 


2 Natalis Comes, Mythologiae sive Explicationis Fabularum. I have used 
the 1616 Padua edition. 


3F. Q., I. 8. 

4 Op. cit., V. 9. 

51. 5. 

6 II, 7. 

7 E. Greenlaw, ‘‘Spenser and Lucretius,’’ in Studies in Philology, XVII. 

8 E, Greenlaw, ‘‘Some Old Religious Cults in Spenser,’’ in Studies in Phil- 
ology, XX. 
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explains the description of Nature in the above-mentioned episode; 
and if Spenser was familiar with Alanus’s work, it seems reason- 
able to believe that the account of Mirth and idleness in Prose V, 
the description of Envy in Prose VII, were not without their in- 
fluence on the symbolism of Phaedria, the Idle Lake, Envy, De- 
traction, and the Blatant Beast. Finally, I think it can be shown 
that Spenser was indebted to Boccaccio, and shall endeavor to do 
so in the following paragraphs. 

That Spenser was acquainted with the Genealogia deorum may 
be inferred from E. K.’s note to S. C., June, 25; and it has been 
definitely proved, I think, by Miss C. C. Coulter,® who, beside noting 
various parallels, traces to Boceaccio’s book three of Spenser’s de- 
partures from classical authority’® in the matter of mythology. 
This fact makes it the more probable that the poet was indebted 
to Boceaccio for his conception of the Erinnyes and in great measure 
for the symbolism of the episode of Care and his blacksmiths in 
IV. 5. 

It will be recalled that in II. 2. 29 the Erinnyes are conceived 
of not as ministers of retribution but as spirits of discord or furious 
anger. Now Servius might conceivably have suggested the idea 
by his gloss of ‘‘Erinys impatientia animi hoc loco’’ to Aeneid II. 
337; but how much more impressive is the following in the third 
book of Boceaccio’s work: 

When events prove contrary to our desires, it follows that we become un- 
reasonable, so that of necessity there arises in us a perturbation of mind 
which, like a mental darkness, persists, and persisting grows, and finally gives 
rise to unreasonable and furious behavior. This is why the Furies are said 
to be the daughters of Acheron and Night. They are also known as dogs or 
bitches by the inhabitants of the infernal regions; for men of base estate, 
when they are disturbed in their minds, - being able to restrain their fury, 
fill the air with their cries, like barking d ogs. 

At the close of the passage from which I have quoted the above, 
Boceaccio also interprets the Furies as the discord of the elements. 

That the episode of the house of Care symbolizes Seudamour’s 
jealous wretchedness is obvious. It will be noticed, too, that of the 
three animals which keep the knight awake in stanza 41, the cock 
is the bird into which Gallus was turned" for unwittingly betray- 
ing the amours of Mars and Venus, the owl is that into which As- 


— C. Coulter, ‘‘ The Genealogy of The Gods,’’ in Vassar Mediaeval Studies, 


- 10 A, Sawtelle, The Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology, 20, 37, 71. 
11 Lucian, The Cock; Comes, II.6. 
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calaphus was transformed’? for tattling on Proserpine, and the 
howling of dogs was associated with Hecate whom, as will presently 
appear, Spenser might well have thought of as symbolical of mis- 
fortune and sorrow. But Seudamour is not merely sorrowful; we 
have seen him goaded to fury by Ate’s false informing, and still 
his angry torments make him start to his feet. Are we to infer 
that the blacksmiths owe their symbolism to Boccaccio’s Furies? 
Their being six in number would seem to discountenance the sup- 
position ; but this very fact recalls the third book of the Genealogia 
deorum, which tells us that Acheron, who is interpreted as sadness 
or anxiety, had six children, of whom three were the Furies, a 
fourth, Ascalaphus, was the embodiment of informing, and a fifth, 
Styx, was the embodiment of sadness. That the Furies were not 
far from Spenser’s mind is shown by the fact that the description 
of Ate’s dwelling in stanza 20 is almost a translation of that in 
Aeneid VI. 

So much for Spenser’s indebtedness to Boccaccio, Alanus, and 
Lucretius: I might almost say to all except Natalis Comes; for as 
far as I can discover,'* the poet owed very little to anybody else. 
Antaeus™ is explained as lust (and his death as the conquest of 
it ‘‘earnis denegato tactu’’) by Fulgentius as well as by Boccaccio; 
but it is noticeable that Fulgentius nowhere appears as the only 
source and that Boccaccio acknowledges indebtedness to him. Acra- 
sia and her garden were suggested at least in part by Trissino,’ 
and that author may have contributed to their symbolism; but 
Spenser’s treatment of them points rather to the broad interpreta- 
tion of the Mythologiae than to that of the Italia Liberata dai Gotti. 
The episode of the House of Busyrane is not of classie origin; nor 
is the story of the birth of Amoret, which I believe to be original 
with Spenser in both substance and symbolism.*® On the other 


12 Metamorphoses, V. 


13 I have examined the following works: Cicero, De natura deorum; Servius, 
Commentarti in. Vergilit Aeneidos; Macrobius, Saturnaliorum and Commen- 
tarium in somnium Scipionis; Fulgentius, Mitologiarum and Exzpositio vir- 
gilianae continentiae; Hyginus, Fabulae; Lactantius Placidus, Narrationes 
fabularum; Lucius Lactantius, Divinarum institutionum; Albricus Philosophus, 
De deorum imaginibus; L. G. Giraldi, De deis gentium libri sive syntagmata 
XVII. 

14 Antaeus is obviously the original of Maleger in IT. 11. 


15 C. Lemmi, ‘‘The Influence of Trissino on The Faerie Queene,’’ in Philo- 
logical Quarterly, VII (1928), 220-223. 

16 The symbolism in question declares Amoret to be another Cynthia. Now 
in VI. 10.16, Colin Clout’s beloved is declared to be ‘‘another Grace.’’ Was 
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hand, the symbolism of Belphaebe was, mutatis mutandis, conven- 
tional in Spenser’s England. Not impossibly, the interpretation 
of Tantalus as avarice and of the giants as pride was conventional 
too,??7 and in any case occurs in half a dozen of the authors I have 
mentioned. The association of ‘‘flaming Phlegeton’’ with anger 
in II.6.50 may be due to Macrobius, who interprets Phlegeton’® as 
‘‘ardores irarum.’’ The accepted interpretation of the Monster 
in V.II could not, of course, have been found in any of the works 
I have cited, though I think it probable that the Mythologiae con- 
tributed to the episode itself.2® For the rest we must turn to Nata- 
lis Comes. 

The Venetian humanist Natale Conti might have lived and died 


it to Amoret that the Amoretti were addressed? One recalls sonnet Ixxix, 
with its ‘‘borne of heavenly sced’’; sonnet lxxvii, with its reference to Love 
and his garden; and in connection with Cynthia, sonnet Ixxxiv and the identity 
of names which it celebrates. 


17Cf. Thomas Wilson’s Arte of Retorique, Clarendon Press edition, 1909, 
p. 196. In regard to Spenser’s giants it should be noted, however, that they 
embody more than pride and in this point to Comes. 


18 Commentarium, 1.10. It is worth noting that one of Spenser’s departures 
from classical authority—the allusion to a statue of Venus veiled in IV.10.41, 
which Dr. Sawtelle attributes (op. cit., 120) to confusion with Isis—may be 
found in Saturnaliorum 1.21.5. 


19Qne is at once reminded of church, idol and monster, by Comes’s de- 
scription (IV.10.P.184) of the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi and of the famous 
Python which guarded it. ‘‘There was a golden tripod at the entrance to 
the temple,’’ he tells us, ‘‘and under it a dragon.’’ And presently: ‘‘Such 
tripods were used for sacrifices.’’ And in regard to who uttered the respons- 
es: ‘‘Lucian tells us that a priestess was assigned to this duty; however, the 
dragon under the tripod sent forth a voice (vocem emitteret). 

If I am right about this matter, I have the more reason to believe, as I do, 
that the episode of Lucifera and her palace in I.4 is likewise indebted to the 
Mythologiae; for I suspect that the monster of V.11 is identical in source and 
symbolism with Lucifera’s dragon. Lucifera, ‘‘That shone as Titan’s ray, 
In glistering gold and peerless pretious stone,’’ is very much like a golden 
idol; and everything said about her adds to the plausibility of the surmise 
that she symbolizes the haughtily unbending papacy with which Elizabethan 
England had to contend. She appears to us ‘‘In her Princely state, looking 
to heaven’’; she claims direct descent from Jove, and her presumption is 
compared with Phaeton’s when he sought to control the light that comes from 
above,—that fire ‘‘not made to burne, but fairely for to shyne’’; she is de- 
clared to have usurped her throne,—even as the Pope was declared to have 
usurped that of Peter; her councilors are guided by one ‘‘like to an holy 
Monck.’’ I do not think it rash to suspect that her dragon symbolizes the 
Inquisition. Less important here than the Church itself, it appears simply 
as Comes’s ‘‘draco’’; but in V.11, where the Inquisition is the chief subject, 
the dragon expands to a detailed impressiveness while its companion shrinks 
into an inanimate and insignificant idol. To return to the episode as a whole, 
Professor F. L. Schoell, in an article to be mentioned again later, has noted 
that the palace of Chapman’s Lucifera is modeled upon the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus as described by Comes. Spenser’s palace is not as self-revealing ; 
yet I think it probable that the later poem trod in the tracks of the earlier. 
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a translator, a not inelegant versifier in Greek and Latin, a fair 
historian of his times; but when, between 1561 and 1564, he pub- 
lished his Mythologiae sive Explicationis Fabularum he achieved 
something like a European reputation. The reason is not far to 
seek. Boceaccio’s Genealogia and Giraldi’s De deis gentium—the 
only works of the kind that could compete with the Mythologiae 
for public favor—are treatises. Conti’s book is a genuine hand- 
book, preceded by a triple index—authorities, general contents, and 
myths—and followed by synopses of the interpretations. It fully 
justifies its claim to being ‘‘highly useful to the studious.’’ Fur- 
thermore, it is consistently interpretative. The myths of ancient 
Greece and Rome are regarded as intentional symbols and allegories 
of a historical, astronomical, physiographical, or most frequently, 
ethical nature; and having been related according to classical 
authorities, which are copiously quoted, are explained in one or 
several of these senses, the ethical explanations being, as I have 
said, the most frequent. To an age with the culture and the pre- 
dilections reflected in Spenser, it will readily be seen that such a 
book must have been highly acceptable. Certain it is that between 
1561 and 1596 the Mythologiae ran through eight editions, and by 
1660 was in use as a textbook in an English School.** As Professor 
Schoell remarks, in a paper in which he proves the indebtedness 
of Chapman to the Italian mythologist, Conti was king in France 
and England for almost a century.”* 

The probability of Spenser’s being acquainted with the Myth- 
ologiae has long been acknowledged. Seven of the poet’s departures 
from classical authority have been traced to Conti by Warton, 
Upton, Jortin, and Dr. Sawtelle. As will appear in the table be- 
low, I can trace two more to the same source, and I can closely 
parallel another. 

Spenser Conti 
F. Q. 11.5. The Muses asserted to M.IV.10. ‘‘The Muses... of whom 
be the daughters of Apollo. Apollo was the father and the leader.’’ 
M. V.17. ‘‘Great father and leader 
of the Muses! ’’ 
T. M. 11. The Muses called the sis- Conti implies this relationship in call- 
ters of Phaeton. ing them the daughters of Apollo. 


F. Q. V.7.4. The priests of Isis dee M. V.13. The eastward march of 
scribed as having long hair. Osiris is described: ‘‘Thus Osiris, 


20 Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura italiana, VII.3.18. 
21 J. W. Adamson, Pioneers of Modern Education, p. 166. 


22F. L. Schoell, ‘‘Mythologistes italiens,’’ etc., in Revue de litterature 
comparee, 1924, fasc. 1. 
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having started on his way, resolved 
not to cut his hair till he returned to 
his native land; wherefore the custom 
afterwards obtained that travelers 
should let their hair grow until they 
returned home.’’ 


Taken in conjunction with the presumptive external evidence 
already discussed, the internal evidence adduced above makes it 
reasonable to believe that Spenser used the Mythologiae. I will 
now set forth my reasons for believing that he derived from that 
work the symbolism of most of the episodes of classic origin to be 
found in the Faerie Queene. For the sake of brevity I shall ex- 
hibit the parallels on which my conclusion is based in tabular form, 
limiting comment to what is strictly necessary; and in most cases 
I shall deal with the mythological element in each episode rather 


than with the episode as a whole. 


Faerie Queene 
i.5.20-44. Night is spiritual darkness 
and obliquity: the mother of false- 
hood (27), joylessness (44), lawless- 
an impiety, the ancestress of deceit 


i.6.7. ‘*Eternall providence exceeding 
thought, 

Where none appears can make 
herselfe a way:’’ 


i.6.16. woodborne people fall 
before her flat, 

And worship her as Goddesse of the 
wood. 


NIGHT 


UNA AND THE SATYRS 


Mythologiae 
III.12. ‘‘ The above mentioned plagues 
(deceit, fraud, envy, strife, obstinacy, 
wretchedness, etc.) are said to have 
been born of her because ignorance 
and malignity, which are the night 
of the mind, are the parents and 
nurses of all the calamities which af- 
flict humanity.’’ 


X. De faunis. Conti on the fauns: 
‘‘The ancients, in order to encourage 
integrity in those who held office, 
imagined the fauns and Sylvanus as 
tutelary deities who watched over 
those who worked in field or forest; 
for nothing can happen, even in field 
or forest, without the knowledge of 
God, and no honest worker is neglect- 
ed by Him.’’ 

X. De Pane. Conti on Pan: ‘‘The 
ancients wished to show that all 
natural bodies have a share of the 
divine and are ruled through it. Pan 
symbolizes all natural things, in 
which the divine and the earthly are 
joined, as is expressed by the upper 
part of his body.’’ 


ORGOGLIO 


1.7.9. ‘*, . . this monstrous mass of 
earthly slime 
Puft up with empty wind and fild with 
sinful crime’? 


VI.21. ‘‘The giants were said to have 
been the offspring of the sky and the 
earth because those 
made of grosser matter are 
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i.8.5-15. Orgoglio, fighting beside 
Duessa mounted on the seven-headed 
beast, may well symbolize the arro- 
gance and impiety of the ‘‘ Babylo- 
nian whore,’’ just as Typhaeus’s sis- 
ter does in V.B.15. 


tice: for grosser beings are prone to 
sensual pleasures and anger. . . They 
were those, then, who were rash, cruel, 
and audacious; who thought nothing 
worthy of honor unless it pleased 
them; who were audacious enough to 
think of dragging Jove from heaven. 
As for myself, I should judge them 
to stand for nothing more than rash 
men, dominated by desire and impulse, 
who despise all gods and would de- 
stroy religion: for religion is always 


contrary to temerity and depravity.’’ 


THE DEATH OF MORDANT AND AMAVIA 


ii.1.55. ‘‘Sad verse, give death to X. De Baccho. Conti on Bacchus: 
him who death does give, ‘‘The ancients had reference to phy- 
And losse of love to her who loves sical phenomena when they said that 
to live Bacchus was nursed by the Nymphs. 
So soone as Bacchus with the Nymphe For the nymphs symbolize matter in 
does lincke.’’ . natural phenomena; they receive and 
preserve the imprint of form. And 
Dionysius is the generative virtue of 
the sun, which has the male function 
in the operations of nature. It is for 
this reason that the phallus was con- 
secrated to him.’’ 
X. De Nymphis. Conti on the nymphs: 
**Nothing is wholly useful. Thus the 
greater part of food is not appro- 
priated to the uses of the body, nor 
is all the substance of water fit for 
the creation of living beings; for 
some goes to make the body of the 
fetus and some to nourish it, as is 
seen especially in the egg. Those 
female principles or waters in which 
generation arises were called nymphs, 
wherefore the nymphs are spoken of 
as fruitful, and are said to nourish 
men and animals, and to be the tu- 
telary deities of shepherds.’’ 


If Bacchus symbolizes the male, and the nymphs the female 
function, the linking of the two must stand for that act by excessive 
indulgence in which the incontinent give themselves death. That 
Spenser interpreted Bacchus as Conti did is clearly shown by the 
introduction? of ‘‘A trayle of yvie in his native hew,’’ whose ‘‘las- 
civious armes adown did ecreepe’’ in an episode of obvious meaning 
in which, furthermore, the wanton damsels are the ‘‘false Sirene”’ 
of Gerusalemme Liberata, xv.57 ; doubtless suggested, in their turn, 
by the inhabitants of Vergil’s ‘‘Nympharum domus’’ in Aeneid 
1.167. It may be asked how such an interpretation squares with 


23 F, Q., ii. 12. 61. 
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Mordant’s having been rescued from Acrasia; but here again Conti 
makes the matter clear. Acrasia was obviously suggested by Circe, 
or at least could not fail to recall that personage to the poet’s mind. 
Now Conti’s Circe is no mere seducer. As will presently appear, 
she is the generative principle in nature. She has ‘‘over-sexed”’ 
Mordant, who consequently destroys himself despite the efforts of 
his wife to save him. Amavia (who must love in order to live, and 
therefore loves to excess) dies of grief over the loss of her husband; 
for as Guyon explains, in terms of Aristotelian ethics, ‘‘The strong 
through pleasure soonest falles, the weake through smart.’’ It has 
been suggested that Spenser borrowed the peculiar expression about 
Bacchus and the ‘‘Nymphe’’ from the fifth book of Heliodorus’s 
Aethiopica,** and probably enough he did; but if he had also taken 
over the symbolism of the passage in question it would have been 
to tell us that wine and water is a deadly poison,—a statement 
which only an inspired prohibitionist could have been capable of, 
and one, furthermore, totally irrelevant so far as Acrasia is con- 
cerned. 


PHILOTIME’S GOLDEN CHAIN 


ii.7.46-48. The chain symbolizes the I1.4. Conti on the chain in Iliad viii: 
gratification of ambition through ‘‘In regard to the golden chain by 
wealth. which all the gods were unable to 
pull Jove down from heaven, I should 
judge it to mean sometimes avarice 
and sometimes ambition, which al- 
though it is very potent, and has 
drawn many from the true faith of 
God to false dogmas . . . nevertheless 
will not be able to move a good man.’’ 


Professor Schoell has pointed out that Chapman explicitly in- 
terprets Jove’s golden chain as ambition in his Hymnus in Noctem, 
and is clearly indebted to Conti for the interpretation. 


THE GOLDEN APPLES OF PROSERPINE’S GARDEN 


ii.7.54. The appropriateness of golden VII.7. The apples of the Garden of 

apples in the realm of Mammon is an the Hesperides are interpreted as 

interpretation in itself. symbols of wealth ‘‘which is given 
to men almost as a touchstone by 
which to test their souls; for to the 
wise it is the means of doing glorious 
things, but to the foolish it is almost 
a torment and a punishment.’’ 


TANTALUS 


ii.7.57-61. Tantalus would be out of V.5. Tantalus was condemned to per- 
place in the realm of Mammon if he petual thirst ‘‘because for the avar- 


24Cf, Todd’s edition. 
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greedy lust di e in greatest 
store’’ (F. Q., 1.4.29). 


ii.7.3. The gloominess of Mammon’s 
glade might imply nothing more than 
the miser’s desire for seclusion: yet 
Error dwelt in darkness, ‘‘For light 
she hated as the deadly bale’’ (F. Q., 
i.1.16); and so did Night ‘That 
Phoebus chearefull face durst never 
vew’’ (F. Q., 1.5.20). 


ii12. That the Ferryman was sug- 
gested by the classical Charon may 
be inferred not only from his appel- 
lation but also from his implied ap- 
pearance: in stanza 10 he is ad- 
dressed as ‘‘old Syre.’’ He bears 
the travellers across the troubled 
waters of temptation by the strength 
of an arm which in such waters can- 
not be the arm of flesh. 


ii.12.7-9. The rock, obviously sug- 
gested by the classic Scylla, is de- 
scribed as strewed with the bodies 
‘Of such as having all their substance 
spent 

In wanton joys and lustes intemper- 
ate, 

Did afterwards make shipwracke vio- 
lent.’’ 


ii.12.22-27. The onslaught of the 
monsters and that of the waves ob- 
viously symbolize the violence of 
strong temptation. 


THE GLOOMINESS OF MAMMON’S GLADE 


THE FERRYMAN 


THE ROCK OF VILE REPROACH 


THE SEA MONSTERS 
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icious there is no satiety even in the 
greatest abundance of wealth.’’ 


III.5. Conti, interpreting Cerberus as 
a symbol of avarice, declares that the 
monster ‘‘is said to live in a dark 
cavern because avarice is the most 
stupid of vices.’’ 


III.4. Charon is interpreted as the 
clearness of conscience, or at all 
events the confidence in God’s mercy, 
which sustains a not unrighteous man 
in his last moments and as it were 
helps him across the troubled stream 
of his regrets and his misgivings (Cf. 
also III.3, and X, De fluminibus) 


VIII.12. Conti suggests voluptuous- 
ness as the meaning of Scylla, then 
adds: ‘‘Others explain this myth as 
a@ warning against excessive expendi- 
ture; for there are reckless people 
who run into debt as a ship runs upon 
Seylla, wherfore afterwards they lose 
all their substance at once (unde om- 
nium facultatum uno tempore postea 
sit inactura) ’’25 


VI.6. Conti on the voyage of Ulysses: 
‘*By this myth the ancients wished 
to teach that the wise remain strong 
in self-control;2¢ for the others, as 
though they were light vessels in a 
stormy sea, are tossed about by the 
violence of the waves and the incon- 
stancy of the winds . . . Reason is a 
powerful check upon the depraved 
faculties, which may well be called 
wild beasts. ’’ 


25 The verbal similarity noticeable here occurs elsewhere also. Spenser’s 
allusion in II.12.44 to Medea’s ‘‘furious loving fit’’ is closely paralleled by 
Conti’s to her ‘‘furiosum Iasonis desiderium’’; and Spenser’s ‘‘Cytheron 
hill’’ in ITI.6.29. echoes Conti’s ‘‘Cytherum montem’’ in M.IV.13. This last 
points to Conti as the one responsible for the poet’s calling the island of 
Cythera a hill, though the error is to be found elsewhere,—in the Romance 
of The Rose, LXXXVII, for example. 


26 Notice that this sentiment is the key-note of F. Q., II. 
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THE SIRENS 


ii.12.27-34. The sirens not only al- 
lure but also flatter Guyon. 


VII.13. Conti interprets the sirens 
as voluptuousness, but adds: ‘‘ Others 
have believed that the Sirens were 
the voices of flatterers, than which 
no more seductive or harmful plague 
infects princes and ambitious men.’’ 


ZEPHIRUS 


ii.5.29; 12.33. Zephirus is mentioned 
in connection with Acrasia’s lust-pro- 
voking damsels and with the sirens. 
It will be remembered, too, that in 
Gerusalemme Liberata xvi. 10: ‘‘The 
breeze is the work of the enchantress: 
the breeze which makes the trees to 
blossom. ’’ 


IV.13. ‘*Venus is nothing but the 
symbol of the sexual impulse; so much 
so that Zephirus—the warm summer 
wind which stimulates this impulse— 
is called the herald of Venus.’’ 


ACRASIA AND HER ATTENDANTS 


ii. 12.47-87. The whole episode im- 
presses one as more amply and or- 
ganically symbolical than Tasso’s: 
Genius would arouse inclination, Dame 
Excess would stimulate it, the wan- 
ton damsels provoke it further and 
direct it, as it were, to its culmination 
in Acrasia. All nature seems to press 
a twice-offered cup to the travellers’ 
ps. 


ii. 12.85-87. Spenser seems to imply 
a correspondence between the various 
forms of Acrasia’s victims and vari- 
ous kinds of depravity. 


ii. 12.47-50. Genius (Spenser’s ac- 
count of whom runs almost exactly 
parallel with Conti’s) offers Guyon 
a cup of wine. 


ii. 5.29. Acrasia’s attendants are not 
merely an instrument of punishment, 
as the Odyssey would suggest, but an 
incitement to sin. 


VI.6. Conti’s interpretation of Circe 
is the most remarkable in the book. 
A two-fold interpretation is given to 
the enchantress. Physically she is the 
generative principle in nature, which 
mingles in order to create. Her four 
hand-maidens are the physical ele- 
ments; her magic potions are the 
forces which bring about commixture ; 
and chief among these forces is cor- 
ruption. Ethically she stands for 
lust, and indeed for natural impulse 
in general: she represents nature the 
temptress. 

VI.6. Conti tells us that if primitive 
impulses get the better of us they 
stamp our souls with brutishness. 
Thus it was with the companions of 
Ulysses: ‘‘ According to the nature 
of the vice each was inclined to, they 
were transformed into various sorts 
of brutes. Thus the libidinous became 
hogs, the cholerie lions or bears, and 
so on.’’ 

IV.3. Conti interprets Genius as in- 
clination and adds that some have 
understood him to symbolize the in- 
fluence of the stars (the mediaval 
conception of which as ‘‘nature’’ and 
as causes of inclination will be re- 
called). 

VI.6. In his ethical interpretation of 
Circe Conti tells us that the enchant- 
ress is said to make magic potions 
because nature conspires with the stars 
to provoke us to unreasoning impulses. 
VI.6. Circe’s handmaidens are the 
instruments of admixture; therefore, 
by implication, the instruments of 
licentiousness. 
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GLAUCE 


iii. 3:19,21,22,24. Glauce is Brito- 
mart’s guide to a seemingly impos- 
sible yet divinely predetermined goal. 
iii. 4.11. She encourages Britomart 
with the certainty of divine aid when 
the maiden despairs. 

iv. 6.30. She reassures Artegall and 
Scudamour and explains that the cause 
of their fears is a secret but benefi- 
cent fate. 

iv. 6.30. She reassures Scudamour, 
in despair over the disappearance of 
Amoret: ‘‘It’s best to hope the best 
though of the worst affrayd.’’ 

iv. 1.3; 6.30. She is ‘‘wise Glauce.’’ 


ARGANTE27 


iii. 7.47. Argante is a_ lustful 
‘*daughter of the Titans.’’ 


iii. 7.48. She committed incest with 
her brother. 


iii. 7.50. ‘‘But over all the country 
she did raunge 

To seek young men to quench her 
flaming thrust.’’ 


VIII.5. Conti interprets Glaucus: 
‘*By this fable the ancients wished 
to signify that no state in which man 
may find himself is so mean and de- 
pressed that the will of God cannot 
easily exalt it.’’ 


VIII.5. ‘‘He was said to be endowed 
with the gift of prophecy because he 
was skilled in the science of naviga- 
tion and could forsee the approach 
of storms.’’ 


VI.21. The giants are interpreted as 
symbolical of violent, gross, and lust- 
ful men. 

VI.22. Conti on the origin of the 
giant Typhaon: ‘‘Zenodorus accounts 
quite differently for the origin of this 
serpent. He says that there lived a 
man in Attica named Phalanx who 
had a sister called Arachne. When 
Phalanx grew up to young manhood, 
he was instructed in the art of war 
by Pallas, while Arachne diligently 
learned all that pertains to needle- 
work. But Phalanx committed incest 
with his sister, and it is said that 
when the goddess heard of this crime 
she was so indignant that she turned 
both of them into serpents.’’ 
VI.22. Conti, in an original poem, 
tells of the giantess Iniquity who at- 
tempted to assault Olympus but was 
felled to earth with a thunderbolt: 
*‘Before her friend Voluptuousness 
received her, upon her falling to 
earth, neither the name nor the power 
of Iniquity was known. She harassed 
and devastated humanity; she slew 
many of those in whose country she 
fell. She disdained to avert the wrath 
of heaven; shame checked her not at 
all, nor did fear daunt her.’’ 


27 What is said here in explanation of Argante applies also to Olliphant in 
III.11, and for that matter to Corflambo in IV.2. Indeed Grantorto likewise 
shares in the gross high-handedness of Conti’s giants, as may be seen in 


V.12.15, ete. 


| - 
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PROTEUS 


iii. 8.38-42. Proteus appears in a new 
role: he assumes many forms not to 
escape from others but to get others 
into his power. 

v. 9.11-14. Proteus has become Guyle. 


VITI.8. Conti interprets Proteus: 
‘Others have said that he was a man 
skilled in oratory who could easily 
induce others to do anything he want- 
ed. ... I should judge that Proteus 
was a prudent man, skillful in win- 
ning and preserving friends, in moder- 
ating the impulses of others, and in 
cautiously adapting manners to chang- 
ing events. . . . Who does not know 
that nothing is so important, whether 
in public or in private life, as a ver- 
satile wit? ... It is necessary for a 
prudent man to enter into the friend- 
ship of men in various ways, for not 
all are pleased or captivated by the 
same things.’’ 

X. De Proteo. ‘‘For it is necessary 
that a prudent man should not only 
control himself according to reason 
but that he should adapt his impulses 
to all changes of fortune, to all times, 
to all persons. Doing so, especially 
in our days, is the surest way to secure 
favors and wealth. It is unworthy of 
the name of prudence (at least in 
my opinion) to flatter others; nor 
can I think well of interested roguery 
in general.’’ 


CARE AND HIS BLACKSMITHS 
I have already pointed out that the nucleus of this episode was 
probably suggested by Boccaccio, but I think it likely that Conti 


contributed to it also. 


iv. 5.36. Care was probably suggest- 
ed by Acheron. 


iv. 5.41. 


Scudamour is ‘‘ afflicted to. 
the very sowle’’ by the crowing of 
cocks and the howling of dogs. 


X. De fluminibus. About the infernal 
rivers in general Conti says: ‘‘Sunt 
enim curae sub mortis tempus animum 
infestantes. ’’ 

IL.6. The story of Gallus is told in 
detail. 

III.15. Conti interprets Hecate as 
fate, or the influence of the stars, and 
adds: ‘‘What else is signified by 
the mad dogs that accompany her 
but the misfortunes and sorrows that 
fate continually inflicts on men?’’ 


The description of Care and of the approach to his dwelling is 


strikingly similar to that of Despair and the approach to his, as 
comparison with i. 9.33-37 will clearly show. Now Despair cloaks 
his meaning in an obvious allusion to an infernal river (39) ; and 
his meaning is that the Red Cross Knight, burdened with sin, has 
every reason to despair of God’s forgiveness. Thus he embodies 
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Conti’s interpretation of the infernal rivers and actually alludes 
to them. The inference that Despair and Care were largely sug- 
gested by the Mythologiae and were intended to be understood 
according to that book seems fully justified. Una, who saves her 
champion by holding before his eyes the thought of God’s mercy, 
precisely discharges the function of Conti’s Charon. Despair is 
an inspirer of ‘‘divelish thoughts’’ (53) and is mentioned in con- 
nection with the Dragon (52) because despair of God’s goodness 
is the ‘‘unpardonable sin’’ of the theologians. 


a THE EPISODES OF LADY MUNERA AND DOLON 

I believe that these episodes, which are formally connected by 
the two encounters on the bridge, are both symbolical of the corrupt- 
ing power of money; that Lady Munera, Pollente, and Dolon, sym- 
bolize three aspects of this power. I further believe that Pollente 
and Dolon were suggested by Conti’s accounts of the god of wealth 
and are to be interpreted according to Conti. My reasons appear 
below. 


vy. 2.11. Pollente has in his service 11.10. ‘‘He [Plutus] was imagined 


‘¢a villaine’’ whose baldness indicates 
bondage. 

v. 6.29. Dolon’s two sons attack 
Britomart at the head of a ‘‘raskall 
rout.’’ 


v. 6.32. Dolon is ‘‘nothing valorous.’’ 


v. 6.32. Dolon was once a knight, 
but now he lives by ‘‘slie shiftes and 
wiles. ’’ 


v. 6.27. Dolon attempts the undoing 
of Britomart ‘‘by a false trap.’’ 


v. 2.12. Pollente attempts the un- 
doing of Artegall by means of a 
‘‘trap.’? 


to be very powerful, and noble; for 
virtue and wealth are identified by 
the common people, although virtue 
is the only true nobility. The mul- 
titude, which is indifferent to virtue, 
put wealth in its place.’’ 

II.10. ‘‘He [Pluto] was imagined by 
the ancients to be the most timid of 
all the gods.’’ 

II.10. ‘*The multitude, which is in- 
different to virtue, introduced wealth 
in its place. Then, when the multitude 
grew in numbers, and the laziness and 
audacity of individuals grew also, 
laws defining and protecting property 
were made: whereupon robbery and 
theft arose. Since, therefore, it was 
seen that some gained nothing by 
hard work and others succeeded de- 
spite everything, people began to talk 
of the blind god of wealth. Thus 
arose the fable that Plutus once had 
good: eyesight but later became 
blind.’’ 

Conti does not state explicitly that 
the abduction of Proserpine symboliz- 
es the man carried away by money- 
greed, but immediately after his ac- 
count of that abduction says as fol- 
lows: 

IL.9. ‘‘But the deeds attributed to 
the infernal gods are not to be in- 
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y. 2.8. A dangerous river flows under 
Pollente’s bridge. 


vy. 2.8. ‘And underneath the same 
a river flowes 

That is both swift and dangerous 
deepe withall.’’ 


vy. 6.33. Dolon has three sons. 

There is no parallel to this state- 
ment in the Mythologiae, but I think 
it supports my thesis that Boccaccio 
(Gen. Deor. Lib. viii.) says as follows: 
‘‘His chariot is nothing but the 
manoevres of those who want to get 
rich; it runs on three wheels to in- 
dicate the labor, risk, and uncertainty 
of such a quest. So also it is said 
that three are the horses, of which 
the first is called Metheus, or blind 
determination; the second Abaster, or 
anxiety; the third Nuvius, or fear.’’ 


terpreted only thus (as symbolical of 
natural phenomena) but much more 
as allusive to morality.’’ He then 

lains Pluto as money-greed, and 
referring to the horses named above 
in connection with the abduction of 
Proserpine, adds: ‘‘The same is sig- 
nified by the names of those horses 
by which Pluto was drawn.’’ 

It may be worth adding that Boc- 
caccio (Gen. Deor. Lib. viii.) explains 
Proserpine as abundance and her ab- 
duction as the acquisition of material 
comforts by the rich. 

91. Conti, di ing Pluto as Ki 
of the dead, says that he drags o 
to judgment those who come into his 
domain, and that but few escape be- 
cause of the infernal rivers. 

VII.1. Interpreting the subjection of 
Hercules to Omphale, he says that the 
ancients told this fable as a warning 
to man ‘‘who, if even for a moment 
he turns his eyes away from virtue, 
is carried away by his appetites as 
by a very swift stream [tanquam a 
rapidissimo fluvio].’’ 


If, with the evidence above in mind, one tarns back to the ep. 
sode of Mammon in ii. 7, one is struck with the fact that Mammon 
also attempts to contrive a fatal descent for his intended victim. I 
am the less inclined to regard this as a coincidence because, as is 
pointed out in Todd’s edition, Spenser’s description of Mammon 
in ii. 7.3-5 is almost identical with Aristophanes’s of Plutus. 


ARTEGALL’S SUBJECTION TO RADIGUND 


v. 5.23. ‘*Amongst them all she 
placed him most low, 
And in his hand a distaffe to him 


gave 
That he thereon should spin both flax 
and tow.’’ 


VII.1. Conti on the subjection of 
Hercules to Omphale: ‘‘He, after 
having survived all dangers, after 
having quelled robbers and rid the 
earth of monsters, enslaved by his 
love for Omphale, committed base 
actions unworthy of his former deeds. 


v. 8.40. This episode is based chiefly 
on the myth of Phaeton, to which 
Spenser refers. The chariot with its 
scythed wheels, racing here and 
there, is the chariot of Phoebus; the 
blinding, terrible shield is the thunder- 
bolt of Jove. 

This episode is usually understood 
to allude to the arrogant failure of 
the Armada. 


v. 8.48. The episode of the Soldan 
was suggested partly by the story 
of Hyppolitus, ‘‘The cursed sonne 
of Theseus.’’ 

We are reminded of the famous 
inscription: ‘‘God breathed on their 
ships and they were scattered.’’ 
+s 8.47. Adicia ends ‘‘like raging 
no. 
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THE SOLDAN 


The myth of Hippolytus does not appear in the episode of the 


Why was this tale sent down to poster- 
ity? Because the ancients wished to 
warn us that a good man must be 
ever on the watch; for if he turns 
his eyes from virtue but a moment,’’ 
ete. 


AND ADICIA 


VI.1. Conti on Phaeton: ‘‘As re- 
gards ethical significance, it was in- 
tended by this fable to humble the 
arrogance of some who believed them- 
selves equal to anything and, because 
of their nobility, thought themselves 
ignorant of nothing. Arrogance more 
than anything else brings down great 
calamities upon men.’ 

X. De Phaethonte. ‘‘The wise thus 
admonished us that honors desired 
by the inexperienced in the manage- 
ment of affairs are sometimes dis- 
astrous to those who desire them and 
to those who grant them; for am- 
bition and undeserved honors have 
been ruinous to many.’’ 

VI. Introd. Conti cites this myth 
as illustrative of the terrible effects 
of prayer. 


VIII.4. The story of Ino is ex- 
plained as symbolical of the insane 
pride and ambition of ancient princes 
‘“whose temples and priests and cere- 
monies were as those of the immortal 
gods.’? 


Soldan alone; it is the basis of the episode of Marinell and Brito- 
mart in iii.4, and there also Conti’s interpretation is applicable. 
Britomart (chastity in quest of true love in a selfish and sinful 
world) prays to Neptune, is encouraged with thoughts of omni- 
potent Providence by Glauce, and immediately afterwards over- 
throws the arrogant worldliness of Marinell. That the episode is 
based on the story of Hippolytus is made clear by what follows. 
Not only is the Greek youth’s repulse of his step-mother paralleled 
by Marinell’s attitude towards women in general, the step-mother’s 
prayer to Neptune by Britomart’s, and Hippolytus’s overthrow 
on the shore by Marinell’s, but Cymoent parallels Diana in earry- 
ing the wounded youth to a physician of the gods, Tryphon, who 


while doubtless original with Spenser in one sense, is probably 
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connected with Aesculapius. For Tryphon may well have been 
suggested by Trigon who, Conti tells us,?* was the nurse of Aescula- 
pius; and it will be noticed that it is Aesculapius’s mother who 
first examines Marinell’s wounds. In a third episode based on the 
myth of Hippolytus—Duessa’s descent to Hell in i. 5—there is no 
mention of prayer, but the religious implication is present just the 
same. The griffin and the dragon of stanza 8 are familiar symbols 
of divine and infernal might, and as Spenser twice repeats,” ‘‘So 
th’ one for wrong, the other strives for right.’’ That Sansioy’s 
overthrow and his subsequent rescue by Duessa were suggested by 
the myth of Hippolytus is shown not only by the intervention of 
Aesculapius but also by the cloud which envelops Sansioy at the 
critical moment; for this cloud appears to be an illogical anticipa- 
tion of Duessa’s appeal to Night till we remember how Diana shields 
Hippolytus in Metamorphoses xv. and realize that the cloud is 
Duessa’s own handiwork. 


GERIONEO 
v. 11.6. Gerioneo derives a great ad- VII.1. ‘‘Others have believed that 
vantage from his ‘‘three double by the fable of Geryon, who had 
hands thrise multiplyde.’’ had many legs, hands, and eyes, gov- 
erned by one will, was symbolized 
concord among citizens, which makes 
them invincible when all those who 
are just men act in concert, as Plu- 

tarch says in his Politics.’’ 


THE EPISODE OF ARLO HILL 
vii. 6.42-55. This episode is based VII.21. Conti interprets Alpheus: 
chiefly on the myth of Arethusa and ‘‘Others have explained this myth as 
Alpheus, as a careful comparison symbolical of the divine forces in 
with Metamorphoses, v. will show. our souls and the nature of virtue; 


vii. 7.58: 
‘‘They are not changed from their 
first estate, 
But by their change their being doe 
dilate: 
And turning to themselves at length 
againe, 
Doe works their owne perfection so 
by fate.’? 
vii. 6.42. The episode is partly based 
on the story of Acteon. 
connection with Conti’s inter- 
pretation of this myth and the fol- 
lowing one, it should be kept in mind 
that Spenser was surely thinking of 
the state of Ireland and of recent 
events connected with it when he 


28 Mythologiae, IV.11. 
2F. Q., i. 5: 8,9. 


for as matter desires form as its only 
good (for by itself it is useless), so 
our souls seek virtue as their form. 
This is the reason why Alpheus was 
said to follow Arethusa: akgs means 
stain or imperfection, and ageti 
means virtue.’’ 


VI.24. Conti on Acteon: ‘‘Of all 
benefits those are best which are con- 
ferred on good and grateful men; 
while those conferred on the bad and 
ungrateful are altogether badly con- 
ferred. Bad men are not impelled 
to return benefits in kind, but in re- 
turn for them lie in wait for pre- 
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wrote the closing stanza of vii. 6. texts for hostility or feign to be 
The benefits which England conferred angry on the slightest occasion.’’ 
on Ireland were hardly of a kind to 

commend the interpretation today, 

but we have Spenser’s opinion in his 

we ve m thinking of others 

beside the Irish. 

vii. 6.55. The episode is partly based X. De Cerere. Conti on Ceres: ‘‘No 
on the vengeance of Ceres for the man may despise the gods with im- 
rape of Proserpine. punity, for wretchedness is the com- 


panion of wrongdoing.’’ 
I do not think it rash to believe that the three interpretations 
given above were intended. The man who, in this same part of 
the poem, could codrdinate the thought of Alanus, of Lucretius, 
and of others before them, as Spenser has been shown to have done, 
could also codrdinate the thought of Conti. The episode itself, 
woven of three myths, is not exceptional but characteristic. Indeed 
it is my belief that Spenser intended the symbolism involved when, 
as is very probable, he interwove the myth of Alpheus and Arethusa 
into the episode of Mordant and Amavia. The ‘‘bubbling foun- 
taine’’ is as Arethusa, ‘‘For it is chast and pure, as purest snow’’ ;*° 
and even as virtue is pursued, so fountains like this one are ‘‘sought 
from place to place.’’* It destroys Mordant in its general quality 
of spring or nymph, but also in its individual character of spring 
of purity; for does not Aristotle tell us that we fall into excess 
because we mistake it for that summum bonum for which we are 
confusedly athirst? It cannot cleanse the child’s hands; but does 
not Aristotle teach us that imperfection can never achieve its per- 
fection in pure form,—never, corrects Spenser, until the coming 
‘‘of that great Sabaoth’’? Indeed, if the poet read his Aristotle 
with scholastic eyes—and in a measure he doubtless did—this doc- 
trine proclaimed to him the antagonism between matter and spirit, 
sin and virtue, and the ultimate destruction of the former by the 
latter. Conti tells us*? that Vulean’s being hurled from Olympus 
symbolizes the expulsion of gross, cloud-born fire by the pure aether 
of heaven, and Beatrice explains to Dante that: 
True is it, that as often times the form 
Accords not with the intenticn of the art, 
Because in answering is matter deaf, 
So likewise from this course doth deviate 
Sometimes the creature, who the power possesses, 
80 F, Q., ii. 2.9. 
31 F. Q., ii. 2.6. 
82 Mythologiae, I1.6. 
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Though thus impelled, to swerve some other way, 
(In the same wise as one may see the fire 

Fall from a cloud) if the first impetus 
Earthward is wrested by some false delight.33 


If the evidence accumulated in the preceding pages does not 
deceive me, the extent of Spenser’s indebtedness to Conti in the 
matter of symbolism is now apparent. That the interpretations in 
question were conventional, or common to a number of sources, this 
investigation has, I think, disproved. That Spenser’s happened to 
coincide with Conti’s twenty-nine times seems to me utterly im- 
probable. That Spenser intended the interpretations is in certain 
cases an hypothesis, but an hypothesis that meets the requirements 
of every test. Inferred from one episode and applied to another 
containing the same mythological element, it proves consistent with 
the details of both. Brought to bear on an obscure passage, it makes 
that passage intelligible. Extended to episodes apparently capri- 
cious in their association, it shows them to be symbolically as one. 
Spenser’s indebtedness to Lucretius, Alanus, and Boccaccio is, I 
believe, indubitable; but it was Conti’s book that served him as a 
repertory of interpretations. Indeed, I think it more than possible 
that the Mythologiae served him as a means of reviewing and keep- 
ing fresh in memory his knowledge of classical mythology. Of the 
383 names listed in Dr. Sawtelle’s book, only twelve are wanting 
in Conti’s; and of these, seven are not names of deities. Of the 
names indexed in the Mythologiae, all but six occur in Dr. Saw- 
telle’s book. If my conclusions in this paper are correct, we can 
but marvel at the poet’s masterly handling of his material. In the 
light of it, the Faerie Queene assumes an aspect of complex and 
yet harmonious profundity unsurpassed by the Divine Comedy 
itself. 


33 Paradiso i. 127-135. 
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IBSEN’S BARDACH EPISODE AND HEDDA 
GABLER 


By A. E. ZUCKER 
University of Maryland 


In Ibsen’s sketches for White Horses (which later became Ros- 
mersholm) dating from December, 1885, there are mentioned among 
other dramatis personae an elder and a younger daughter of Ros- 
mer. These two figures were later eliminated and did not appear 
until the next play, 7'he Lady from the Sea; but not even in Boletta 
Wangel did the playwright develop the characteristics of the elder 
daughter: ‘‘Highly gifted, without any application for her 
talents.’ This interesting problem of female psychology Ibsen 
preserved for a later play, just as he did with the further develop- 
ment of thirteen-year-old Hilda Wangel; the latter reappears as 
a girl in her twenties in The Masterbuilder (1892), while it was in 
Hedda Gabler that he drew a life-size portrait of ‘‘the pale, appar- 
ently cold beauty’’ of whom he says further on in his sketches: ‘‘It 
is the want of an object in life that torments her.’” 

Hedda Gabler was written in the summer and autumn of 1890. 
The previous summer Ibsen spent at the Tyrolean summer resort, 
Gossensass, where he met a young lady from Munich, Fraulein 
Helene Raff, the daughter of the composer Joseph Joachim Raff, 
herself afterward a distinguished painter and novelist, at present 
one of the editors of the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten. As was 
Ibsen’s habit, he frequently brought into the conversation the par- 
ticular theme that was occupying him at the time in connection 
with the drama he was planning. In her reminiscences of Henrik 
Ibsen Fraulein Raff quotes the dramatist in these words: 

Das Ungliick der Frauen besteht darin, dasz sie gewohnt werden, untatig und 
sehnsiichtig auf etwas unbekanntes zu warten. Der schweren Enttauschung, 
wenn das Gehoffte dann ausbleibt, fallen oft wertvolle Existenzen zum Opfer. 


Das Gesunde wire, sie darauf hinzuweisen, wie sie durch eigenen Willen sich 
ein Gliick schaffen kénnen.3 


1 From Ibsen’s Workshop, p. 265. 
2 From Ibsen’s Workshop, pp. 381 and 383. 

3 Helene Raff, ‘‘ Persénliches von Henrik Ibsen,’’ Tagliche Rundschau, July 
26, 1906 (Unterhaltungsbeilage). 
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On his return to Munich Ibsen continued to see Fraulein Raff fre- 
quently, and when he visited her in her studio he praised in her 
temperament das Gesunde, because she was doing exactly what he 
considered the aim of human life to be, namely, sich selbst reali- 
sieren. Fraulein Raff was kind enough to compile for me from her 
diary these details: from October 25, 1889, to April 12, 1891, she 
saw Ibsen forty times, on the occasion of her visits to his home, 
visits on his part to her studio, or on walks about the city. After 
her first call Ibsen wrote her the following letter : 
Late Friday night, 


Munich, October 29, 1889. 
Dear Child, 


How kind, how lovable of you to visit us yesterday. My wife is so truly, 
heartily fond of you. And I—too. As you sat there in the twilight and told 
us various things so thoughtfully and understandingly, do you know what I 
then thought, what I wished? No, that you do not know. I wished—alas, if 
I only had such a dear and lovely daughter! 

Come and see us again right soon. But in the meantime you must keep 
busy at work artist-like in your atelier. There you must not be disturbed for 
the present. 

Blessings on your dear head, 

Yours devotedly, 
Henrik Ibsen 

It is interesting to note that in the second paragraph he en- 
courages the young lady to create her future through an effort of 
her own will by working hard at her chosen profession. 

During the same summer at Gossensass Ibsen met also a young 
Viennese society girl, Fraulein Emilie Bardach, and carried on a 
correspondence with her after the close of the season. This cor- 
respondence was a very active one for Ibsen—eleven letters in 
fifteen months. The exchange of letters went on during the time 
Ibsen was planning Hedda Gabler; he put a stop to it when he 
concentrated on writing the play. So far as I know, critics who 
have discussed Ibsen’s correspondence with the Maisonne eines 
Septemberlebens have held the view that it had no connection what- 
ever with Hedda Gabler, the play he was evolving in his mind at 
this time. 

William Archer says of Ibsen and Fraulein Bardach: ‘‘The 
record of their brief friendship belongs to the history of The Master 


* Quoted in Arne Kildal, Speeches and New Letters, Boston 1910, p. 117. 
According to Fraulein Raff the date of the letter is given incorrectly in this 
text and I have corrected it in my quotation. She also noted that a dash had 


= omitted in the third sentence of the letter as quoted in Speeches and New 
etters. 
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Builder rather than to that of Hedda Gabler, but the allusions to e 
his work in the letters to her during the winter of 1889 demand H 
some examination.’’> And then after quoting the passages in the 3 
letter referring to the progress of the new play he continues: 
Here ends the history of Hedda Gabler, so far as the poet’s letters carry us. tl} 
Its hard clear outlines, and perhaps somewhat bleak atmosphere, seem to have 
resulted from a sort of reaction against the sentimental ‘‘dreamery’’ begotten ca 
of his Gossensass experiences. He sought refuge in the chill materialism of th 
Hedda from the ardent transcendentalism of Hilda, whom he already heard 
knocking at the door. He was not yet in the mood to deal with her on the by 
plane of poetry. m 
Dr. Wilhelm Hans, who has made a special study of the relation se 
of biographical events to the dramas of Ibsen, says in regard to la 
this matter :° ze 
Aber in seinen Gedanken beschiftigt er sich forwahrend mit ihr, erlebt er die : 
gliicklichen Tage wieder, griibelt er itiber das nach, was sich ereignet hat, und m 
sucht in seinem Innern zur Klarheit dariiber zu kommen. Nur langsam gelingt W) 
es ihm, dies alles zu einer Dichtung umzuformen. Erst drei Jahre nach jenem 
Sommer hat er die Erinnerung in ein Kunstwerk zu bannen vermocht. Denn Th 
nicht zu Thea Elvsted oder gar zu Hedda Gabler, wie man ebenso boshaft wie his 
absurd behauptet hat, ist Emile Bardach das Modell gewesen, sondern einzig at 
und allein zu Hilde in Baumeister Solness.7 su 
the 
Montrose Moses says of Hedda Gabler: ‘‘This play is external int 
to a greater degree than any other that Ibsen has written.’’® The se 
same thought is expressed by Woerner in an Ibsenian metaphor: 
‘‘Dieses Werk, wie keines seit der Komédie der Liebe, steht unter f 
dem Zeichen des Schiitzen. Ich meine den symbolischen Schiitzen p= 
in dem groszen Cyklus vom Jahre 1860, Auf den Hoéhen.’” 
In the Century Magazine for October and November 1923, Basil be 
King published the story of the Ibsen-Bardach affair based not = 
only on the letters but also on the diary of the young lady and her a 
reminiscences as she related them to the novelist. In the second th 
of these somewhat romantically colored articles he says: ce 
That he suffered much more than she we can hardly doubt. The effect of his Wi 
suffering was seen in the fury with which he threw himself into his work on d 
Hedda Gabler. Though in that play there is no outward trace of Emilie € 
Bardach or of Gossensass, both must be present as vital forces. All creative ay 
5 Collected Works of Henrik Ibsen, X, viii and x. th 
6 Dr. Wilhelm Hans, Ibsens Selbstportriit in seinen Dramen, Beck, Miinchen, be 
1911, p. 185. thi 
7 Hans gives as reference ‘‘E. Reich, Ibsens Dramen,’’ but in the fourth Je 


edition of the work which I have at hand, I am unable to find the passage re- 
ferred to, for which no page is mentioned. 

8 Montrose Moses, Henrik Ibsen, Little Brown, 1908, p. 428. 

® Roman Woerner, Henrik Ibsen, Miinchen, 1909, II, 254. 
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writers know the driving power of a great sorrow. Work is a refuge from it, 
while it is a stimulus to work. It is safe to say that to the girl in Vienna 
Hedda Gabler owes much of its marvellous élan. She was not in it, but she was 
behind it, as, according to his English biographer (Edmund Gosse) she was to 
be behind everything else for the rest of the poet’s life. 

The last sentence is particularly extravagant in view of the fact 
that on the occasion of the Ibsen centenary in March, 1928, it be- 
came definitely known—there had been gossip on the subject before 
this—that Fréken Hildur Andersen, a Christiania pianist mentioned 
by Ibsen in a letter to Edvard Brandes, March 1, 1898, was the 
model for Hilda Wangel in The Master Builder (1892). She con- 
sented to send to the exhibit at the library of Oslo University a 
large number of Ibsen manuscripts dedicated by Ibsen ‘‘Til Prin- 
zessin Hildur.’’ 

But perhaps the most emphatic form of this statement is found 

in the most recent writer on this question, Professor Weigand, who 
writes : 
The last chapter alluded to the upheaval that shook Ibsen to the very core of 
his being, when the Viennese girl’s radiant presence broke in upon his musings 
at Gossensass. For months he was a prey to violent agitation, before he again 
succeeded in bending his will to concentration upon an artistic task, and even 
then he sought refuge in a theme that was as remote as possible from his own 
intimate experience. Years had to elapse before he could safely permit his 
mind to dwell once more upon those haunting memories. But then he mas- 
tered them by making them tributary to his art.1° 

I myself, on the contrary, believe that an objective examination 
of the Bardach letters shows them to be very definitely related to 
Hedda Gabler, especially when one bears in mind the problem dealt 
with in this play, the one that had been germinating in Ibsen’s 
mind ever since the sketch for Rosmersholm—that of the young 
girl ‘‘highly gifted, without any application for her talents.’’ To 
say that the play contains a ‘‘problem’’ is not to say, of course, that 
this was the chief purpose of the drama; Ibsen made himself clear 
on this subject: ‘‘It was not really my desire to deal in this play 
with so-called problems. What I principally wanted to do was to 
depict human beings, human emotions and human destinies, upon 
a groundwork of certain of the social conditions and principles of 
the present day.’’? It is well known that Ibsen did not wish to 
be considered a propagandist; he expressed himself violently on 
this subject throughout his life, from the letter to Laura Kieler, 
June 11, 1870, in which he says of the fierce moral arraignment of 


10 Hermann J. Weigand, The Modern Ibsen, Holt, 1925, p. 299. 
11 Letter to Moritz Prozor, December 4, 1890. 
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his nation: ‘‘Brand is an aesthetic work, pure and simple,’’ to 
the speech at the festival of the Norwegian Women’s Rights League, 
May 26, 1898, when Ibsen, the author of Nora, remarked blandly: 
‘‘Whatever I have written has been without any conscious thought 
of making propaganda. I have been more poet and less social 
philosopher than people generally seem inclined to believe. I thank 
you for the toast, but must disclaim the honor of having consciously 
worked for the women’s rights movement. I am not even quite 
clear just what this movement really is.’’*? In a recent article 
Professor Halvdan Koht, who of all living critics is in the best 
position to know his Ibsen well, explains this apparent contradic- 
tion : 
Extremely susceptible to impressions, he was easily wrought up, and every- 
thing that irritated him or roused his indignation set his imagination working 
in dramatic form. When he was working, however, his indignation would re- 
cede before the happiness of creation, and almost invariably, when he had 
finished a new book, he would write to his publisher, ‘‘Oh, this is surely a 
peaceable play.’’ When therefore a new play was received as a call to battle, 
he was always honestly amazed, and in this way he received new cause for 
indignation and fresh impulses for creative work.13 

Perhaps the most famous instance of such a ‘‘peaceable’’ play 
(Letter to Hegel, February 20, 1869) was the League of Youth, 
that satire on Bjérnson which caused a twenty-year feud between 
the two poets. 

The most striking thing about the Bardach letters is the cautious 
manner of the writer in expressing himself always in phrases and 
pauses that might mean much or again might mean nothing at all; 
in fact, they might serve as a letter-writer for an elderly gentleman 
wishing to express soft sentiments in a manner that could be read 
aloud in court. Fraulein Bardach wrote the first letter, and re- 
peatedly Ibsen begins his reply by thanking her for her two letters 
which he had left unanswered for such a long time; he avoids ealling 
her ‘‘dear’’ by omitting the salutation altogether or by writing 
simply ‘‘Fraulein Emilie.’’ When after the first letter Fraulein 
Bardach protested against the lack of warmth in the term ‘‘hoch- 
geschitztes Fraulein’’ and the signature ‘‘Dr. H. I.,’’ Ibsen con- 
sented to calling her ‘‘liebes Kind—denn das sind Sie doch jeden- 
falls fiir mich’’ and signing himself ‘‘H. I.’’ without the ‘‘Dr.”’ 
It is hard to believe that the dramatist, who had such a keen ap- 


12 Arne Kildal, Speeches and New Letters, Boston, 1910, p. 65. 
13 Halvdan Koht, ‘‘Henrik Ibsen,’’ The American-Scandinavian Review, 
April, 1928, pp. 212 f. 
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preciation for humor, especially for unconscious humor, did not 
write some passages in these letters with a roguish grin—especially 
when one recalls that at the very same time he was writing such 
dialogue as the following: (Tesman says to Hedda that he must 
tell his maiden aunt that she has begun to call him by his given 
name and adds ‘‘Faney that! Oh, Aunt Julia will be so happy—so 


happy !’’) 


Hedda: When she hears that I have burned Eilert Lévborg’s manuscript— 
for your sake? 

Tesman: No; by the bye, that affair of the manuscript—of course nobody 
must know about that. But that you love me so much [in the Norwegian a 
pun, literally, ‘‘that you burn for me’’], Hedda, Aunt Julia must really 
share my joy in that! I wonder now, whether this sort of thing is usual 
in young wives, eh? 

Hedda: I think you had better ask Aunt Julia that question too! 

Just as he had done in regard to Fraulein Raff, so Ibsen wrote 
to Fraulein Bardach of the matter uppermost in his mind—he urged 
her to cultivate a purpose in life. In the letter of December 22, 
1889, he wrote: ‘‘Ihre Musikstudien, die treiben Sie doch hof- 
fentlich noch immer ununterbrochen? Das méchte ich recht be- 
sonders gern wissen... .’"1* Evidently, what he heard in reply was 


not very promising, because in the letter of January 16, 1890, he 


suggests another field of activity: ‘‘Fiir Blumenmalerei, glaube 
ich, besitzen Sie eine recht hervorragende Begabung. Dieses Talent 
sollten Sie ernstlich kultivieren.’’ 

But rather than the woman with a career, Ibsen found in Frau- 
lein Emilie Bardach the elegant bored society girl—in other words, 
Hedda Gabler before her marriage. Thus 


(December 6, 1889): In meiner Fantasie sehe ich Sie immer mit Perlen 
geschmiickt. Perlen lieben Sie ja so sehr. 

(December 22, 1889): Wie gerne méchte ich Sie in winterlichen Umgebungen 
wiedersehen! In meiner Fantasie bin ich freilich dabei. Ich sehe Sie auf der 
Ringstrasze, leicht, eilig, dahinschwebend, in Sammet und Pelzwerk graziés 
gehiillt. In Soireen und Gesellschaften sehe ich Sie auch—und besonders im 
Theater, zuriickgelehnt, mit einem etwas miiden Ausdruck in den ritselhaften 
Augen. Zu Hause méchte ich Sie auch so gerne sehen. Das gelingt mir aber 
nicht, weil mir die Anhaltspunkte fehlen. Sie haben mir iiber Ihre Hauslich- 
keit—nein, nein, tiber Ihr Heimatsleben sehr wenig erzaéhlt. Fast gar nichts 
greifbares ... Aber vor Allem méchte ich Sie jetzt am Weihnachtsabend sehen, 
im heimatlichen Hause, wo ich vermute dasz Sie den Abend verbringen. Wie 
das Alles bei Ihnen vor sich geht, davon habe ich keinen klaren Begriff. Ich 
dichte mir nur so allerlei. Und dann habe ich ein dunkles Gefiihl, als passten Sie 
und die Weihnachtszeit nicht ganz richtig zusammen. 


14-Quoted from Georg Brandes, Henrik Ibsen, in collection Die Literatur, 
Berlin, 1906. 
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In a letter dated February 6, 1890, Ibsen asked Fraulein Bardach 
to stop writing to him; evidently the tone of her letters was such 
that he felt as a maiter of conscience obliged to say to her: ‘‘Sie 
diirfen sich vorliufig so wenig wie nur moglich mit mir beschiafti- 
gen. Sie haben andere Aufgaben in Ihrem jungen Leben zu ver- 
folgen, anderen Stimmungen sich hinzugeben.’’ She respected his 
wish until half a year later on the occasion of her father’s death 
she reopened the correspondence. Ibsen wrote her a very kind 
letter of condolence, but when she continued to write he asked her 
emphatically to cease writing to him (December 30, 1890): ‘‘ Aber 
ich bitte Sie; schreiben Sie mir vorlaufig nicht mehr.’’ In return 
for her Christmas gift he sent her a copy of Hedda Gabler with the 
injunction (December 30, 1890): ‘‘Empfangen Sie es in Freund- 
lichkeit—aber schweigend !’’ 

Like most of Ibsen’s figures Hedda Gabler no doubt is a com- 
posite from several models, but it seems beyond question that as 
he pondered on his play and at the same time corresponded with 
Fraulein Bardach he gathered some traits for Hedda, the bored 
society belle, from the Viennese girl ‘‘mit einem etwas miiden 
Ausdruck in den ratselhaften Augen.’’ The ‘‘social conditions’’ 
which Ibsen aimed to picture in the play, i.e., the lack of any aim 
in the lives of young girls of Society, also find frequent mention 
in the Bardach letters. The greater knowledge of Ibsen’s life which 
the reminiscences of his contemporaries who now feel greater free- 
dom to speak of the poet’s private life than they did, for example, 
in 1906, allows us to see the Bardach episode in a little different 
light. It was before Ibsen’s death that Fraulein Bardach decided 
to publish the dramatist’s letters to her, and to the readers of that 
day it seemed that they described an isolated romantic passion. We 
now know that among Ibsen’s friendships with young women the 
Bardach episode was not even the most important one. 

In this connection I shall quote what Fraulein Helene Raff writes 
me from Munich in a letter dated December 8, 1927: 

Wenn ich eine ganz persdénliche Wahrnehmung aussprechen darf, so scheint 
mir dass Frau Susanne nur zwei Eigenschaften hatte, die vielleicht zuweilen 
das Verstindnis mit ihm erschwerten. Eine zeitweilige Herbheit nach aussen, 
hinter der sie ihre wirklichen Gefiihle verbarg und eine nicht ganz kluge 
Empfindlichkeit bei Dingen, die sie im Bewusstsein ihres Wertes hatte gross- 
ziigiger ansehen kénnen. Da war vor Allem das Verhalten Ibsens gegen junge 
Madchen und Frauen, das doch mit einer Untreue im landlaufigen Sinne gat 
nichts zu tun hatte, sondern lediglich einem Phantasie-bediirfnis entsprang. 


Er suchte seinem eigenen Gestaindnis nach die Jugend, weil er sie fiir seine 
Produktion brauchte. Zugeben muss ich, dass er aus diesem Bediirfnis des 
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Alternden, der sich nach Jugend sehnt, einen zu huldigenden Ton gegeniiber 
junger Weiblichkeit anschlagen konnte, und dasz dies seine Frau im Gefihl 
seiner Wiirde verletzte. Daher ihre manchmal schroffe Stellung zu solchen 
Dingen. 

All of this goes to show that, contrary to accepted opinion, there 
exists a very definite relationship between the Bardach affair and 
the play of which Reich says: ‘‘Hedda Gabler ist sicherlich kein 
Trauerspiel fiir hohere Tochter, aber es ist das Trauerspiel der 
hoheren Tochter.’’** 


15 Reich, Ibsens Dramen, (vierte Auflage), Dresden, 1903, p. 299. 
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CHAUCER STUDIES, 1928 
By M. B. Ruvup 


University of Minnesota 


Chaucer scholarship and criticism in 1928 has no such striking 
achievements to record as Professor Manly’s Some New Light on 
Chaucer (1926) or Tatlock and Kennedy’s great Concordance 
(1927) ; but it can point to a fair amount of good and useful work 
and to two or three works of distinction. Moreover, some of these 
are but the precursors of more important things to come, and so are 
to be welcomed not only for what they are but for what they prom- 
ise. 

By far the most important publication of the year is Mr. Manly’s 
edition of a selection of the Canterbury Tales. Begun several years 
ago, as school-text of the usual sort, it has become in the course of 
Mr. Manly’s inereasing occupation with Chaucerian studies some- 
thing very different and something much more valuable. It is still 
a volume of selections, with the links, however, preserved, and an 
indication always of the kind and quality of the tales omitted ; and 
it is still a textbook for schools and colleges; but it is also a contri- 
bution of the first order to scholarship. By this time, of course, 
the book is so well known to teachers and students that it would be 
superfluous to describe it. And this is not the place for a review. 
But one or two things I should like to say. In the first place, I 
cannot but regret the expurgation of the text, as unfortunate, it 
seems to me, as it is needless. For the book will hardly be used in 
secondary schools, where, doubtless, there is something to be said 
for a bowdlerized text; and undergraduates brought up on Theo- 
dore Dreiser and D. H. Lawrence will hardly be shocked by the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue. At any rate, in seven or eight years 
of teaching Chaucer to Sophomores and Juniors I have never had 
the slightest difficulty with an unexpurgated text. One doesn’t 
read everything aloud in mixed company, not even the Bible, and 
one can always follow Chaucer’s suggestion and turn over leaf. In 
actual practice, I dare say, these omissions are not so very impor- 
tant; and they are as nothing when weighed against the excellence 
of this remarkable edition. For here is the best text of the Canter- 
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bury Tales we have yet had; far and away the best life of Chaucer, 
an admirable study of Chaucer’s syntax, helpful to the young stu- 
dent and useful even to the historical grammarian; and a body of 
notes which, without the slightest padding, are a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of medieval lore. One can sit down and read these 165 pages 
of notes from one end to the other, and come away with a pleasant 
feeling of really knowing something about one chapter at least of 
English history. And finally, may I express the gratitude of a much 
abused generation for a sound scholar who knows how to write 
English ? 

Koch’s edition of the Minor Poems is no such brilliant perform- 
ance as Manly’s edition of the Canterbury Tales, but it is very wel- 
come. We have had no scientific edition of these pieces since Skeat, 
so that the work was greatly needed. Koch’s introduction summar- 
izes the present state of knowledge and opinion about these poems, 
and what is much more important, gives in some detail the results 
of his own studies of the intricate and confusing manuscript rela- 
tions. One can understand that in the present state of things to 
ask for a critical text of most of these poems is to ask for the moon. 
One must rest content with an eclectic text prepared by a com- 
petent and conservative scholar after a thorough study of the ex- 
tant MSS and their relations to one another, so far, indeed, as these 
relations can be determined at all. Such a text Koch has provided. 
The textual variants are given in the notes; but the editor has not 
been able, for lack of space, to develop his reasons for adopting a 
given reading in cases where there might be difference of opinion. 
A full accounting is promised in an early number of Anglia. Alto- 
gether, an important, and certainly a useful book. 

When we turn from editions of the text to critical monographs 
and studies, we shall note only two, the late Professor W. P. Ker’s 
Clark lectures (1912) on Chaucer and on the Scottish Chaucerians 
now for the first time printed in a volume of Ker’s lectures and 
papers, Form and Style in Poetry, edited by his distinguished pupil 
and successor in the Quain professorship; and, second, a curious 
double-barrel monograph from Germany, Studien zu Chaucer und 
Langland, by Dr. Fritz Krog. Professor Ker’s papers are a varied 
lot: his famous British Academy lecture on the history of the 
Ballads, his class-room lectures at University College, London, on 
Form and Style in Poetry—beautifully reported by Dr. Elsie 
Hitchcock, the brief Chaucer lectures aforesaid, and a cento of 
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notes, welcome if only because they reveal once more the learning, 
acumen, and exquisite tact of a great scholar. In exact scholarship 
Americans have certainly nothing to learn from England; but they 
may learn, or some of them may, from Ker and Maitland, that no 
scholar was ever the worse for being a philosopher and an artist as 
well. It was this—the philosopher and artist in him, that made 
Professor Ker so sensitive to form in literature; and these essays, 
so miscellaneous in subject, amplify and enforce the theme, never to 
be enforced too often, of Epic and Romance. The three lectures on 
Chaucer deal with Chaucer and the Middle Ages, Chaucer and the 
Renaissance, and the Scottish Chaucerians, They are so brief and 
compact that they are difficult to condense still further; and I will 
not attempt it. But I should like to call attention to Professor 
Ker’s explanation of the emotional poverty of Chaucer’s lyrics, 
that when he came to know the forms and patterns of medieval 
verse the fire had gone out of them, and all Chaucer could do was 
to give them a certain pale glow through sheer virtuosity of style. 
Boccaccio, saturated with and definitely imitating the art of the 
ancients, taught him a new way, and Chaucer set out to follow it in 
Anelida and Arcite. He failed, for the old fashions were too strong, 
but Ker shows how interesting that exquisite failure is and how 
much Chaucer had learned when he came to the Knight’s Tale, and, 
still more, to the Troilus. The paper on the Scottish Chaucerians is 
slighter; but there is a discriminating appreciation of Henryson 
that will delight all those who love that fine poet. 

Professor Ker carried his learning and his amazing critical pow- 
ers lightly. Not so Dr. Krog. His composite monograph, Studien 
zu Chaucer und Langland, only the first part of which need detain 
us, is blurred in outline, overloaded with philosophical jargon, and 
written in a style which justifies everything that Jacob Grimm ever 
wrote ‘‘iiber das Pedantische in der deutschen Sprache.’’ The 
study consists of two long chapters—‘‘Chaucer and his Environ- 
ment’’ and ‘‘Chaucer’s Artistic Development.’’ The first presents 
once more the last fifty years of the fourteenth century as an age 
of transition, in which the old culture and the new—feudalism and 
medieval Christianity and the humanism, rationalism, and individ- 
ualism of the dawning Renaissance, contend with one another. The 
second attempts to analyze Chaucer’s response in his work to this 
profound opposition. Krog thinks of Chaucer as fundamentally a 
passive nature on whom all these forces played, producing thereby 
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a discord that he never finally reconciled in either his thinking or 
his poems. In these, to be sure, there is an effort at artistic detach- 
ment, which in the House of Fame and in the later tales of the pil- 
grimage to Canterbury achieves a brilliant success; but the spirit- 
ual conflict is never resolved, not even in the stoic resignation, half 
Christian, half pagan, of his last poems. 

I distrust, I confess, such confident reconstructions of a poet’s 
inner life, of a poet particularly, of whom we know so little as we 
know of Geoffrey Chaucer. None the less, I must confess that Dr. 
Krog’s study is often penetrating, and the reader who knows how to 
control his statements of fact and will read with a critical mind, 
will bring from it—if he can read it at all—not a little that is 
shrewd and wise. 

Of notes and articles on Chaucer and matters Chaucerian there 
is a long list; and even so I can not hope that my record is ex- 
haustive. They deal with almost every sort of subject and they are 
of every degree of importance or unimportance; though not many, 
it seems to me, can be dismissed as downright negligible. I will 
take first the additions to the ‘‘Life Records,’’ all of which we owe 
to those indefatigable explorers, Professor Manly and Miss Rickert. 

Two years ago Mr. Manly published his Lowell lectures of 1924, 
Some New Light on Chaucer. The book was generally recognized 
as marking an epoch in Chaucerian research, a turning away from 
guess work and ingenious speculation to verifiable facts. Not, of 
course, that the method was new—no one would claim that; but no- 
where had it been employed on such a scale or with such brilliant 
results. But important as that book is, its chief value, I think, lies 
not so much in what it gave as in what it suggested. And what is 
suggested was the need of more and accurate knowledge of Chaucer 
and the tight little world in which he lived. ‘‘The Life Records’’ 
of the Chaucer society are not the end; they are merely a solid be- 
ginning. Since 1926 these two scholars have continued, with the 
help of trained research assistants in England, this painstaking and 
systematic search of the records; and during the last year some of 
their discoveries have been published. I have time to speak of only 
a few. 

Mr. Manly has discovered from an entry in the Plea and Memor- 
anda Rolls at the Guildhall that the name of the Prioress of Strat- 
ford-at-the-Bow in Chaucer’s time was Mary Stewart. And so falls 
his own suggestion that ‘‘the name of Madam Eglentyne in the 
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‘Prologue’ reflects the name of Domina Argentyn, who is twice 
mentioned as one of the nuns of Stratford in the will of Elizabeth 
of Hainault.’’ This, perhaps is of no great moment, except as an 
evidence of candor and of the kind of interesting minutiae that close 
research will uncover. But of real importance is his discovery, in 
printed sources, of documents that estabilsh the reality of ‘‘Litel 
Lowys my sone,’’ show him in close association with Thomas, and 
strongly suggest that Lewis was actually the son of Geoffrey, and 
Thomas’s brother. Unless he too, in the absence of a birth certifi- 
cate, is to be set down as supposititious! 

An item that may turn out more significant still is printed and 
diseussed by Miss Rickert in Modern Phiology for May. It shows 
that Chaucer went abroad in July 1368 with money and equipment 
amply sufficient to take him to his patron, Prince Lionel, at Pavia. 
At any rate, Chaucer’s first trip to the continent, apart from his 
military service in 1359-60, is pushed back two years. If Chaucer in- 
deed went to Italy in 1368, and his outfit seems rather elaborate for 
a mere dash across the channel, then we shall have to set an earlier 
date for his first acquaintance with Italian. Indeed, Miss Rickert 
has unearthed another document (Times Literary Supplement, Oc- 
tober 4) which ‘‘strengthens the view that Chaucer did not learn 
Italian because he was sent to Italy, but was sent to Italy because 
he already knew Italian.’’ The document in question is an entry 
on the Treaty Rolls, August 20, 1373, ‘‘directing him to inquire 
into the case of a Genoese ‘tarit,’ the ‘St. Marie and St. George,’ 
which, with its eargo and master, one Johannes de Nigris, merchant, 
was detained there.’’ This implies that Chaucer knew the Dart- 
mouth waterside and could have drawn the shipman from life 
had he pleased. But it also implies (Miss Rickert continues) 
that he knew Italian before he went to Italy in 1373, since he 
could hardly have learned it in the month that he spent there 
in that year, and his employment on the Dartmouth business 
with an Italian shipmaster who probably knew no English sug- 
gests that he knew Italian. However that may be, that there 
are still discoveries to be made about Chaucer’s journeyings 
abroad is proved by a record printed by Miss Rickert in the Times 
Literary Supplement a week earlier. This shows that on July 5, 
1387, when he is supposed to have begun work on the Canterbury 
Tales, Chaucer was granted letters of protection for a year to go to 
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Calais in the retinue of Sir William Beauchamp, captain of the 
town. 

Of the remaining documents that have come to light the most 
interesting are two concerning Harry Bailly, one of which shows 
him carrying money from the Custom House, where Chaucer was 
still Controller, to the Treasurer of the Household; and a whole 
series of records pertaining to Alan and John de Strother, two 
Yorkshire men whose names Chaucer gave to his enterprising young 
clerks in the ‘‘Reeves Tale.’’ These have long been known to be 
real persons; but how did he come to use their names? The answer 
is that they were quite clearly familiar figures in official circles dur- 
ing the years when he was at the Custom House. Now if it could 
only be shown that Alan and John de Strother had once been clerks 
at Cambridge! But whether they were or no, they were real per- 
sons and they moved in Chaucer’s world. 

These are only the most striking of the new documents that have 
been made public this year by Miss Rickert and Mr. Manly. There 
are whole columns of them in Miss Rickert’s two articles in the 
Times Literary Supplement of September 27 and October 4. But 
these will give at least a notion of their interest and significance and 
the importance of this line of work, When we have exploited its 
possibilities to the full, we shall know vastly more about Geoffrey 
Chaucer than we do now, and we shall understand him better. 

Of general criticism there is not a great deal to record. Mr. R. 
P. Bond has published in Studies in Philology an interesting sheaf 
of Chaucer Allusions, to which Professor Royster has made addi- 
tions. Professor Magoun has explained Spenser’s Blandamour 
(F.Q., IV, i, xxxii) by showing that this form, or one nearly iden- 
tical, is the form in the printed editions of the Canterbury Tales 
before Tyrwhitt, and he has demonstrated very neatly that the 
Chaucer Milton used was Speght’s second edition (1602). 

Mr. Robertson’s ‘‘ Chaucer and Wordsworth’’ is perhaps not very 
important, but it is one of those diverting bits that are the salt of 
scholarship, and it does illustrate the mental processes of the man 
who could write the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets.’’ In the sonnet on 
Edward VI, Wordsworth writes: 


Sweet is the holiness of youth, 


and proceeds to attribute it to Chaucer. The line does not occur in 
Chaucer; but it does occur in Wordsworth’s own modernization of 
the Prioress’ Tale! Thus are quotations sometimes made. 
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There is nothing this year to put beside Mr. Manly’s British 
Academy lecture (1926) on ‘‘Chaucer and the Rhetoricians,’’ but 
Mr. Robinson has some suggestive remarks on Chaucer’s use of 
alliterative verse in the ‘‘Knight’s Tale’’ (11. 2600-2620—the de- 
seription of the tournament) ; Mr. Howard Buck, on his manage- 
ment of the feminine ending; and Miss Hill has published the first 
of a promising series of studies of Chaucer’s use of various rhetor- 
ical devices. This article, ‘‘Rhetorical Balance in Chaucer’s 
Poetry,’’ is not weighty, but it assembles the material very well, and 
the method is certain to be fruitful. 

Not so much, I fear, can be said of one or two recent attempts to 
interpret the Minor Poems. We have all of us long since become 
weary of the interminable and futile controversy between Langhans 
and Lange. Happily, Langhans now announces that his present 
blast, which, it must be said, is thoroughly justified, will be his last; 
but Lange proceeds imperturbably to find ‘‘neue Wege zur Lésung 
der Legendenprologfrage.’’ The new ways do not seem very prom- 


ising ; but Langhans’ article is well worth reading for its acute, and _ 


often sound, criticism of Brusendorff. Sometimes Langhans seems 
merely to be scoring debating points, but even then he is lively. Of 
considerable value, however, is the same author’s effective demolition 
of Brusendorff’s characteristic contention that Chaucer’s lost ‘‘ Book 
of the Lion’’ was not, as has been generally held since Tyrwhitt, a 
translation of Machault’s ‘‘Le Dit du Lyon.’’ The argument is 
skillful and to my mind entirely convincing. 

Valuable, too, I think, is Mr. T. W. Douglas’ short article on the 
‘Parliament of Foules.’’ Mr. Douglas accepts essentially the Koch- 
Emerson interpretation of this poem, but thinks that we shall have 
fewer difficulties with the allegory if we assume that the poem was 
‘‘eomposed to be read at court on St. Valentine’s day, one month 
after the marriage.’’ The article will at least strengthen the faith 
of those, of whom I am one, who believe that this graceful jeu 
d’esprit was a valentine to the King and Queen. 

Mr. Frederick Riedel’s article, on the other hand, ‘‘The Meaning 
of Chaucer’s Hous of Fame,’’ seems to me a reversion to a distinct- 
ly wrong kind of criticism, His thesis is that Chaucer wrote the 
poem about the year 1379, that he ‘‘was led to write [it] on account 
of an unfortunate incident in the career of John of Gaunt, namely, 
that of outraging decency by appearing in public with his mistress 
Catherine Swynford during the summer of 1378,’’ Chaucer’s mo- 
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tive for this dubious performance, aside from his own sense of 
indignation, was his resentment against the duke for having palmed 
off on him a discarded mistress and her illegitimate son, the future 
Thomas Chaucer. For all this tissue of fantastic speculation there 
is, of course, not one scintilla of evidence. It reminds one of nothing 
so much as of the fictions in Godwin’s ‘‘Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the early English Poet.’’ 

It is an immense relief to turn from this sort of thing to Professor 
Manly’s brilliant essay on ‘‘Sir Thopas.’’ Delivered originally as 
one of the Lowell lectures in the winter of 1923-24, it was omitted 
from his New Light on Chaucer, and has hitherto been known only 
from the report of the lecture in the Boston Transcript of February 
4,1924. It is now published in Essays and Studies by Members of 
the English Association, Vol. 13. Mr. Manly’s interpretation of 
“Sir Thopas’’ is now so well known, and is so widely accepted, that 
it would be a piece of supererogation to discuss it at length. To me 
it seems one of those historical reconstructions that are obvious as 
soon as they are put forth, and a fine example of what imagination 
combined with impeccable scholarship can achieve. It is only fair, 
I think, to notice that an English scholar, Miss Lillian, Winstanley, 
usually a much less safe guide in these matters than Mr. Manly, has 
arrived independently at substantially the same conclusion. 

There remains, finally, a miscellaneous body of notes and articles 
—all but one on the Canterbury Tales—source studies, analogues, 
illsutrations of words and phrases, and explanations of puzzles in 
the text. 

The only source study in the strict sense is Professor Magoun’s 
article on ‘‘The Source of Chaucer’s ‘Rime of Sir Thopas.’’’ Mr. 
Magoun tries to show that there is a ‘‘virtual identify of Setting, 
Actions, and Actors in Ile d’Or episode of ‘Libeaus Deseconus’ and 
in ‘Sir Thopas,’ ’’ and that this identity is ‘‘most satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the assumption that Chaucer was definitely influenced 
[by it] when he wrote his skimble-skamble ‘Rime of Sir Thopas.’ ”’ 
Now, I confess, I cannot perceive any ‘‘identity,’’ and I venture to 
think that as good a case could be made out for a dozen other 
romances, Isn’t that really the point of the literary satire in ‘‘Sir 
Thopas?’’ Chaucer had in all probability read, or heard, the tale 
of Libeaus Deseonus, and many stories besides, and when he set out 
to satirize the Flemish magnificoes in a burlesque romance, it was 
all grist to his mill. 
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Chaucer, it is clear, knew an amazing variety of things. He knew 
the technique of battles at sea, of which the ‘‘ Legend of Cleopatra’’ 
gives so vivid a picture, and Mr. Kenneth Webster has dug up two 
interesting illustrations of the trick, mentioned by Chaucer in his 
breathless story of the battle of Actium (Legend of Cleopatra, |. 
60) of pouring peas on the decks and hatches of the enemy ship to 
make them slippery. One is from a treatise on the art of war (ca. 
1280) ; the other is from an account of a sea battle off Naples in 
1283. 

The other factual notes are slighter. Mr. Whitney Wells has re- 
covered an analogue of the ‘‘Pardoner’s Tale,’’ of all places, from 
Topsell’s History of Serpents, the chief interest of which is that ° 
‘Topsell got the story from oral tradition on the west coast of Eng- 
land. Mrs. Krappe cites two instances of the use of arrows tipped 
with peacock feathers, and H. S. Ficke, commenting on the line in 
**Sir Thopas,’’ ‘‘was al y-wought of Jewes werk’’ shows that the 
Jews of Spain and Saracen lands were famous armorers. But Mr. 
Carroll Camden’s notion that the description of the burgesses in 
the General Prologue is an afterthought, erroneously interpolated 
between Il. 360 and 379, and so wrongly separating the description 
of the Cook from those of the Man of Law and the Franklin with 
which it properly goes, is absurd. The Cook was not the private 
chef of these two notables any more than of the burgesses. Chaucer 
tells us that he ran a third rate cook-shop in London. More valuable 
are Miss Cornelius’ note on ‘‘Corones Two,’’ which traces the 
familiar symbolism back at least to St. Cyprian; Mr. Henshaw’s 
neat explanation of the ‘‘preface’’ of St. Ambrose in the ‘‘Second 
Nun’s Tale,’’ and Mr. C. O. Chapman’s analysis of the ‘‘ Pardoner’s 
Tale’’ as, formally, a correctly developed medieval sermon. But 
surely not a real sermon. If it is, then no wonder the Pardoner 
made more in a single day by his preaching than the parson got in 
‘‘monthes tweye.’’ And finally I should like to signal out M. 
Dernoequigney’s neat demonstration that ‘‘an heep’’ in the phrase 
‘‘children an heep’’ (‘‘Prioress’ Tale,’’ B 1687) is not, as Skeat 
explains it, ‘‘a heap or great number of children, with the of omit- 
ted as it is before quad yere in B 1628,’’ but a dative ‘‘on hepe,”’ 
as it clearly is in the Book of the Duchess, 295: 


. . « for I was waked 
With smale foules a great heep. 
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CHAUCER STUDIES, 1928 


A CHAUCER BIBLIOGRAPHY 1928. 
(A few items appearing late in 1927 are included.) 


EDITIONS 

1. Koch, John (ed.), Geoffrey Chaucers Kleinere Dichtungen, nebst 
Einleitung, Lesarten, Anmerkungen und einem Worterverzeich- 
nis. Heidelberg, 1928. Carl Winter’s Universitats-buchhand- 
lung. Anglistische Texte 18. 

2. Manly, John M. (ed.), Canterbury Tales, by Geoffrey Chaucer. New 
York, 1928. Henry Holt and Company. 


MONOGRAPHS AND ESSAYS 

1. Ker, W. P., Form and Style in Poetry. (Contains the late Professor 
Ker’s Clark lectures 1912 on Chaucer and the Scotch Chaucer- 
ians) London, 1928. Macmillan. 

2. Krog, Fritz, Studien zu Chaucer und Langland. Rostocker Akadem- 
ische Preisschrift 1928. Heidelberg, 1928. Carl Winter’s Uni- 
versitats-buchhandlung. Anglistische Forschungen 65. 


ARTICLES AND NOTES 
1. The Life of Chaucer 
a. Manly, John M., ‘‘The Prioress of Stratford,’’ Times Literary 
Supplement, November 10, 1927. 

Rickert, Edith, ‘‘Chaucer Abroad,’’ Modern Phiology, XXV, 
511-512. May, 1928. 

Manly, John M., ‘‘Litel Lowys my sone,’’ Times Literary Sup- 
plement, June 7, 1928. (To this communication there is a 
reply by Mr. Walter Rye, ébid., June 28, 1928). 

Rickert, Edith, ‘‘ New Life Records of Chaucer I,’’ Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, September 27, 1928. 

Rickert, Edith, ‘‘New Life Records of Chaucer II,’’ Times 
Literary Supplement, October 4, 1928. 

Garrod, H. W., ‘‘Chaucer Life Records.’’ (A communication to 
the Times Literary Supplement, October 11, 1928, denying 
that there is any real evidence, as suggested by Miss Rickert 
(e supra), of the identity of the ‘‘ Philosophical Strode’’ and 
Ralph Strode of London. To this there is a long answer by 
Sir Israel Gollancz, ibid., October 25, 1928). 

. General Criticism. 
a. Bond, Richmond P., ‘‘Some Eighteenth Century Chaucer Allu- 
sions,’’ Studies in Philology, XXV, 316-339. July, 1928. 
b. Magoun, Francis P., ‘‘The Chaucer of Spenser and Milton,’’ 

Modern Philology, XXV, 129-136. November, 1927. 

ce. Robertson, Stuart, ‘‘Chaucer and Wordsworth,’’ Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, XLIII, 104-106. February, 1928. 

d. Robinson, 8., ‘‘Old English Verse in Chaucer,’’ Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, XLIII, 234-236. April, 1928. 

e. Buck, Howard, ‘‘Chaucer’s Use of Feminine Rhyme,’’ Modern 
Philology, XXVI, 13-14. August, 1928. 

f. Hill, Mary A., ‘‘ Rhetorical Balance in Chaucer’s Poetry,’’ P. M. 
L. A., XLII, 845-861. December, 1927. 

. The Minor Poems. 

a. Langhans, V., ‘‘Zu Chaucer’s Traumgedichte und deren Auffas- 
ung durch A. Brusendorff,’’ Anglia, LI, 323-353. December, 
1927. 

b. Langhans, V., ‘‘Chaucer’s Book of the Leoun,’’ Anglia, LII, 
113-122. June, 1928. 

c. Lange, H., ‘‘Neue Wege zur Lésung der Legendenprologfrage 
bei Chaucer,’’ Anglsa, LIT, 123-133. June, 1928. 
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d. Douglas, T. W., ‘‘What is the Parlement of Foules?’’ Modern 
Language Notes, XLIII, 378-384. June, 1928. 

e. Riedel, Frederick Carl, ‘‘The Meaning of Chaucer’s House of 
Fame,’’ Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXVII, 
441-469. October, 1928. 

f. Webster, Kenneth, ‘‘Two Notes on Chaucer’s Legend of Cleo- 
patra,’’ Modern Philology, XXV, 291-292. February, 1928. 

The Canterbury Tales. 

a. Krappe, Edith 8. ‘‘A Note on Chaucer’s Yeoman,’’ Modern 
Language Notes, XLIII, 176-177. March, 1928. 

b. Camden, Carroll, ‘‘Query on Chaucer’s Burgesses,’’ Philological 
Quarterly, VII, 315-317. July, 1928. 

ec. Derocquigney, Jules, ‘‘Note sur Chaucer (C. T. B 1687, an 
heep),’’ Revue Anglo-Americaine, V, 160-161. December, 
1927. 

Magoun, Francis P., ‘‘The Source of Chaucer’s Rime of Sir 
Thopas,’’ P. M. L. A., XLII, 832-844. December, 1927. 

Manly, John M., ‘‘Sir Thopas: A Satire,’’ Essays and Studies 
by Members of the English Association, XIII, 52-73. Ox- 
ford, The Clarendon Press. 1928. 

Ficke, ‘‘Jewes Werk,’’ Philological Quarterly, VII, 82-85. Jan- 
uary, 1928. 

Bashford, H. H., ‘‘Chaucer’s Physician and his Forbears,’’ The 
Nineteenth Century and After, CIV, 237-248. August, 1928. 

Wells, Whitney, ‘‘ An Unnoted Analogue to the Pardoner’s Tale,’’ 
Modern Philology, XXV, 163-164. November, 1927. 

Cornelius, Roberta D., ‘‘Corones Two.’’ P. M. L. A., XLII, 
1055-1057. December, 1927. 

Henshaw, Millett, ‘‘The Preface of St. Ambrose and Chaucer’s 
‘*Second Nun’s Tale,’’ Modern Philology, XXVI, 15-16. 
August, 1928. 

Chapman, C. O., ‘‘The Parson’s Tale,’’ Modern Language Notes, 
XLIII, 229-234. April, 1928. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


SOME AND ANY AS INDEFINITE ARTICLES 


It hardly needs to be stated, specifically, that the arrangement 
of our parts of speech into categories is based on the function which 
a word serves. Not infrequently, the same word is used in various 
functions, and must, accordingly, have its place in various cate- 
gories. 

But it seems that grammarians as well as men with ordinary 
language training are often unable to make the assignment with 
much certainty. Frequently, too, our grammars are made over 
molds other than that of the language they are supposed to fit. 

This seems to be the case with regard to the treatment of the 
English so-called Indefinite Article. The only one listed is a, and 
its variant form an. In this little paper I wish to suggest that we 
have two others besides: some and any. This appears more readily 
if we compare English and German usage. 

In both languages the commonly accepted indefinite article is 
the unstressed numeral one which, due to lack of stress, suffered 
mutilation in both languages, so that in English we have a, an, and 
in German, along with the written ein, eine, in speech n, or ne. 
Restore its stress, and in either language the article reverts to its 
former category. Ich habe keinen Taler bei mir: Ich habe nicht 
einen Taler bei mir. I haven’t a dollar with me: I haven’t one 
dollar with me, or: a single dollar with me. 

In Middle High German, as in some of the south German dialects 
of today, ein became more completely an indefinite article, i.e., lost 
all connection with its original function as a numeral, than is the 
case in modern literary German. From south Germans we may 
still hear: Méchten Sie noch eine Suppe, einen Kaffee, ein Brot— 
to be sure, in dialect usage only.1_ In Middle High German, ex- 
pressions such as griiener denne ein gras are common; and, with 
proper inflection, ein is used also with plural nouns, though not so 
often. It is, in Middle High German, the exact counterpart of the 
definite article. 

1 Though Goethe has in his ‘‘Reinike Fuchs,’’ 3. Gesang: ‘‘Lange Seiten 


des zartesten Specks verwahrt er daneben Und ein frisch gesalzenes Fleisch be- 
fand sich im Troge.’’ 
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Neither on Low German territory nor in English did the in- 
definite article, derived from the numeral, ever divert so far from 
its older function as a numeral. In both, it is confined in its use 
in essentially the same limits that cireumsbribe ein in modern liter- 
ary German: to nouns denoting one of things that can be counted. 
It cannot be used in the plural, nor with nouns denoting things 
that are measured, as: water, grass, flour, corn, etc., unless pre- 
ceded by some adjective: ‘‘a good tobacco.’’ And in such cases 
it is at least quite as common to omit the article in English, less 
so in German. 

Modern German, in cases where ein or der are out of place, uses 

no article or pronominal of any kind that would correspond to the 
indefinite article in the singular with nouns that admit it. In many, 
though not all, such cases, we resort in English to some or any. To 
illustrate : 
Hast du Geld, um ins Theater zu gehen? Have you any money 
to go to the theater?—Leihe mir einen Bleistift: Lend me a pencil. 
Willst du mir Geld geben? ich muss ein Buch kaufen.—Will you 
give me some money? I have to buy a book.—Ich habe keinen Blei- 
stift und kein Geld: I haven’t any money, and I haven’t a pencil. 
—Wir haben vier Gruppen Kartenspieler; haben Sie Bleistifte und 
Papier?—We have four tables at cards; do you have (any) pencils 
and paper, any going with both pencils and paper, if used at all. 
But: Bleistifte wnd Papier kosten Geld: pencils and paper cost 
money. Ein Bleistift kostet Geld: a pencil costs money. Dies 
Denkmal ist aus Stein gemacht; aus einem Stein gemacht; aus 
EINEM Stein gemacht: This monument is made of stone; made 
of a stone; made of one stone. Nouns denoting material as such 
are in both German and English used without any article. 

Just as ein and a, an under stress revert to their former category, 
so do some and any. And then they have their parallels in German 
in other indefinite pronominal adjectives. Compare: Ich habe etwas 
Geld, aber nicht genug: I have some money, but not enough. Hast 
du gar kein Geld: haven’t you any money at all? Gar and at all 
are here necessary for identical reasons. Kein, the negative in- 
definite article (significantly also used in the plural), as well as 
any, has so thoroughly become just an article under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, that these intensifying adverbs are here needed, besides 
increased stress on any, to restore it to the function of an indefinite 
pronominal. 
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From these few examples, which readily multiply themselves in 
translating from English to German or from German to English, 
it appears that in negative and interrogative sentences frequently 
any is used as an indefinite article; in others, some. 

In a variety of other cases, besides that mentioned above, English 
as well as German has no article. I mention or illustrate one or 
two without comment: Hin Hund lasst das Leben fiir seinen Herrn: 
a dog will give his life for his master. Hunde lassen das Leben fiir 
thren Herrn: dogs will give their lives for their masters. 

Some and any are still used in their original function, as well 
as in that of the indefinite article, while a and an have become dis- 
sociated from the numeral by their greater divergence of form. 
Possibly on that account, the latter are called articles, while the 
former are not. Similarly, the mutilated forms ne and ’n, more 
common than the fuller forms in speech, perhaps, may have helped 
to put ein in its category, while the negative kein is not classed as 
an article. 

What is at stake? Nothing. But if unstressed, and in conse- 
quence mutilated, one is in certain functions called an indefinite 
article, why should not unstressed, though less mutilated some and 
any, when serving precisely the same function, be put in the same 
category? The mere fact that they have, at least on paper, not 
changed their form, is no sufficient reason. We call gold now a 
noun, then an adjective; home is sometimes a noun, often an ad- 
verb, and in home consumption an adjective: der hausliche Ge- 
brauch. We class them accordingly: why not some, any, kein, and, 
on similar grounds, English no, when unstressed. 

Practically there is something at stake, too. It might help be- 
ginners in German to avoid the rather common mistake of resorting 
to some German indefinite pronominal to take the place of the in- 
definite articles some and any in English. 

University of Michigan T. DIEKHOFF 
PROVING THAT WHEN A MAN DIES, HE MUST HAVE LIVED 
In 1926 the author of this article was working on an edition for 

the Century Company of Les Avantures de Monsieur Robert Cheva- 

ler dit de Beauchesne, Capitaine de Flibustiers dans la Nouvelle 

France, Rédigées par M. Le Sage, 1732. In the Préface, Lesage 

relates that the pirate in question was killed at Tours on December 

11, 1731, by some Englishmen with whom he started a fight, and 
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that the widow submitted to him these memoirs which he read, 
liked, and therefore publishes. 

Such a statement from Lesage, hackwriter in the manner of 
Defoe, had no factual value, it must be admitted. But an examina- 
tion of the text soon revealed that there was too much sea salt in 
the atmosphere for Lesage’s landlubberly fabrication. An evalua- 
tion of the extent of Lesage’s originality in this work will be found 
in the introduction to the Century edition (1926). 

We were thus led to the inevitable conclusion that the pirate 
Beauchéne had lived and had left memoirs used by Lesage. The 
few critics who had examined this question before were generally 
inclined to deny the reality of a Beauchéne. M. Pierre-Georges 
Roy, archivist of the Province of Quebec, wrote: 


Il est certain que- pour faire son roman, Lesage a eu sous les yeux une rela- 

tion ou un mémoire d’un flibustier queleonque. ... Ma conclusion est que 
Robert Chevalier dit Beauchéne est un nom inventé par Lesage. Le personnage 
a existé sous un autre nom et a écrit des mémoires que Lesage a enjolivé et 
déformé. 
This begrudging acknowledgment of a pirate’s manuscript if not 
of his existence is less positive than the statement by Mr. Don C. 
Seitz, American authority on piracy, who wrote: ‘‘So far as I 
have been able to discover, Beauchéne was a creation of Lesage’s 
fancy. I have all the editions and in a vast piratical library have 
never been able to trace him further.”’ 

Patient probing by the editor into archives contemporary with 
Beauchéne and connected with piracy never revealed such a name. 
The buccaneer relates in his first sentence, as edited by Lesage, that 
he was bred near Montreal. Canadian sources' did finally yield 
the name of a Robert Chevalier, born in 1686, a date not too widely 
at variance with the events recounted in the memoirs. But this 
merely supplied a plausible name and a date and could not yet 
constitute acceptable proof of Beauchéne’s existence. 

One thing, however, seemed to offer a tangible ready test of Beau- 
chéne’s reality, namely the manner of his death as related by Le- 
sage. If he was killed in a brawl at Tours on December 11, 1731, 
then some record might be unearthed attesting the fact. The police 
or court records were not encouraging. M. A. Maurice, chef de la 
sireté municipale of Tours, wrote: 


Ces recherches sont difficiles, attendu: qu’il n’existe pas d’archives de la 


généalogigue des familles canadiennes, by the abbé Tanguay 
? 
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police municipale antérieures & la moitié du XIX* siécle ;—que les archives du 
Tribunal départemental et des greffes dudit, viennent d’étre, en vrac, déposées 
aux archives départementales, oi leur amas défie, & l’heure actuelle, toute 
recherche. 

A search of the burial records of the old parishes in Tours was 
however finally fruitful. In the ‘‘registre des décés’’ of the ‘‘an- 
cienne paroisse Notre Dame de 1’Ecrignolle,’’ for the year 1731, 
the following entry is found: 

Le ll décembre 1731, le sieur Robert Chevalier de beauchesne natif de Mont 
Royal en Canada a esté tué sur le pavé de cette paroisse, 4gé de 48 ans, sans 
qu’on ait pu lui administrer aucun sacrement, et le lendemain a esté inhumé 


dans le cimetiére de cette paroisse, par nous prestre curé soussigné en présence 
de Mre Beaudouin, neveu de la veuve, et de plusieurs autres témoins. 


Bigné, P. Roux 


It is evident then that Lesage told the facts in his preface, that 
his Robert Chevalier dit Beauchéne is not a fictitious name, and 
that the pirate and his adventures are not mere creations of his 
faney. 


Knox College Harry Kurz 


SHYLOCK AND THE PROCESSUS BELIAL 


Shakespeare’s method of constructing the plot of The Merchant 
of Venice is well known. To state it as briefly as possible, he used 
a story from Giovanni Fiorentino, but, in order to make the charac- 
ter of the heroine more attractive, he substituted the old story of 
the three caskets for the test of quite a different kind imposed by 
the lady of Belmonte in the Italian narrative. Another skilful in- 
sertion of the same sort seems to have escaped attention: many 
features of the great trial scene in which Portia pleads the cause 
of merey against strict justice are not to be found in the Italian, 
but are merely a re-dramatizing of the mediaeval Processus Belial, 
with Shylock substituted for the devil, Portia for the Virgin Mary, 
and the passive Antonio playing the réle of Mankind. 

In the Processus Belial, which appears in many versions and 
countries,’ the devil appears in the court of heaven to demand that 
mankind, belonging to him of right since the fall, should be de- 
livered over to him. He asks to have a day set on which to present 
his claim. On the appointed day, God, the judge, when court has 


1 Discussions of these may be found in Hope Travers’ The Four Daughters 
of God, 1907, and in the same author’s article with this title in PMLA, XL, 1; 
ppg two monographs for bibliographies and an account of the development 
of the story. 
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opened, asks through the Angel Gabriel, if there is anyone to act 
as advocate for mankind. The Virgin Mary finally consents to 
represent the defence. The devil bases his plea on the strict justice 
of his ease, and the fact that God must stand for justice; Mary 
in her answer pleads for merey on the ground that mercy is as 
much an attribute of God as is justice. The devil, feeling that he 
is losing, produces seales that he has brought with him and pro- 
poses that the portion of Mankind that is due him be weighed out 
and delivered, if he may not have his whole claim allowed. He is 
finally, however, driven out of court, like Shylock, in disgrace; to 
quote from the version of Bartolus Saxoferrato: Recessitque diabo- 
lus scissis vestibus et dolore perterritus ad infernos maledictus. 
It will be seen that the two scenes are practically identical, even 
to such details as the scales for weighing out the flesh, the late ar- 
rival of the feminine advocate, and the abject departure of the 
villain at the end. The devil’s plea is exactly Shylock’s: Demine, 


ubi est iustitia tua? 
If you deny me, fie upon your law! 


There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 
I stand for judgment! Answer: shall I have it? 


Portia’s plea for merey is an echo of Mary’s and embodies a 
reference to it: 


Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. 
With this story of the plea of Mary for mercy, Shakespeare shows 
himself familiar elsewhere, All’s Well, III, iv, 25-29: 
What angel shall 
Bless this unworthy husband? He cannot thrive 
Unless her prayers, whom Heaven delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice. 
The commentators rightly explain these lines as a reference to 
Mary’s defence of Mankind. 
It is worthy of note that throughout the play Shylock is identified 
with the devil. Launcelot, planning to leave the Jew’s service, re- 
marks (II, ii, 22-28) : 


To be rul’d by conscience, I should stay with the Jew my master, who, God 
bless the mark, is a kind of devil; and, to run away from the Jew, I should 
be rul’d by the fiend, who, saving your reverence, is the very devil himself. 
Certain the Jew is the very devil incarnation. 
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Even Shylock’s daughter says, speaking to Launcelot, (II, iii, 
2-3) : 


Our home is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness. 


And Salanio, seeing Shylock, exclaims (III, i, 22-24): 


Let me say Amen betimes, lest the devil cross my prayer, for there he comes 
in the likeness of a Jew.2 

I trust that it is clear that this substitution of Shylock for the 
devil, or perhaps one should say his identification with the devil, 
makes still more evident how far the modern sentimentalized Shy- 
lock is from the thought of Shakespeare in creating the character. 


Miami University JOHN D. REA 


SOME NOTES ON KEATS 
A good many traces of the influence of Coleridge on Keats have 
been observed (Poems of J. Keats, ed. E. de Sélincourt, 1926, p. 
565; H. W. Garrod, Keats), and one or two more possible items 
may be added. 
The phrase ‘‘long in city pent’’ in the opening line of Sonnet x 
has been related to Coleridge’s To the Nightingale: 


Sister of love-lorn Poets, Philomel! 

How many Bards in city garret pent... 
In addition to the one phrase, further on in the sonnet Keats refers 
to Philomel. Also, in 1. 30 of This Lime-Tree Bower we have ‘‘In 
the great City pent,’’ and Keats’s sonnet approaches this latter 
poem of Coleridge’s in theme and feeling. 

The ‘‘pure serene’’ of the Chapman sonnet has been found in 
Carey’s Dante (de Sélincourt, p. 565), but I have not seen any 
mention of the fact that the same phrase occurs in Coleridge’s 
Hymn before Sunrise, 1. 72. 

It seems possible that the famous outburst in Sleep and Poetry, 

They sway’d about upon a rocking horse, 

And thought it Pegasus, 
was suggested by a somewhat similar figure in Keats’s favorite 
Chatterton. Chatterton’s Letter to the Dygne Mastre Canynge 
(Rowley Poems, ed. M. E. Hare, 1911, p. 72) protests likewise 
against a narrow conception of poetry and pleads for the free im- 
agination, and two lines are 


2 Similar passages may be found, I, iii, 99; III, i, 81; IV, i, 217; IV, i, 287. 
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Instedde of mountynge onn a wynged horse, 

You on a rouncy dryve yn dolefull course. 
It may be added that about thirty lines further on in the poem 
Keats alludes indirectly to Chatterton. 

Finally, a word may be added about one of the parallels adduced 
by Professor Finney between Endymion and Drayton’s Endimion 
and Phoebe.’ Keats’s description of the goddess’s scarf is as fol- 
lows: 

The wind out-blows 

Her scarf into a fluttering pavillion; 

’Tis blue, and over-spangled with a million 

Of little eyes, as though thou wert to shed, 
oa Over the darkest, lushest blue-bell bed, 
_ Handfuls of daisies. (i, 627 ff.) 
The mantle in Drayton is ‘‘azur’d’’ and its fluttering in the wind 
is emphasized. 

In his continuation of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander Chapman 
has a long description which is at least equally close to Keats: 

her harmonious lims 
Sustainde no more but a most subtile vaile 
That hung on them, as it durst not assaile 


Their different concord: for the weakest ayre 
Could raise it swelling from her bewties fayre. . . 


It was as blew as the most freezing skies, 

Neere the Seas hew, for thence her Goddesse came: 

On it a skarfe she wore of wondrous frame; 

In midst whereof she wrought a virgins face. . .2 
Here, in addition to color and motion, we have the word ‘‘skarfe,’’ 
which is repeated in ]l. 41, 76, and 94. There is a reference to the 
birth of Venus, and Keats, in the lines immediately preceding the 
above quotation, writes: 

Ah! see her hovering feet, 

More bluely vein’d, more soft, more whitely sweet 

Than those of sea-born Venus, when she rose 

From out her cradle shell. 
Chapman also has Hero embroider in the scarf the figure of Lean- 
der, including his ‘‘eie’’—which might furnish a suggestion for 
Keats’s ‘‘million of little eyes,’’ if any were needed. Besides, 
Keats would remember the ‘‘kirtle blew’’ which Hero wears in 


1 PMLA, XXXIX, 811. Miss Lowell (Keats, I, 322 ff.) accepts Mr. Fin- 
ney’s parallels; Professor de Sélincourt (Poems, 1926, p. 568) accepts the 
structural parallels but regards the others, such as this of the scarf, as in- 
significant. 

2 Works of Marlowe, ed. Brooke, p. 525 (Sestiad iv, ll. 26 ff.) 
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Marlowe’s opening lines. The passage from Chapman may have 
been in Keats’s mind, or it may be only another coincidence; any- 
how of course Mr. Finney’s structural parallels with Drayton are 
unaffected. 


University of Minnesota Doveitas Buse 
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The Romanesque Lyric (A.D. 50-1050), by Philip Schuyler Allen. With Ren- 
derings into English Verse by Howard Mumford Jones. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1928. $4.50. 

Professor Allen uses the term, Romanesque, to designate the poetry of 
medieval Europe that was descended from classical Roman poetry and yet 
was marked, both in form and spirit, by characteristics of its own. Among 
architects the word is familiarly used to describe that modification of classical 
architecture introduced between the reigns of Constantine and Justinian in 
order that pagan forms might be better adapted to Christian uses. But 
literary critics have agreed on no word for the corresponding literary pheno- 
menon. ‘‘Christian Latin poetry’’ is a misnomer since it leaves Rome out 
of the count; ‘‘Christian Roman poetry,’’ on the other hand, makes too much 
of Rome. Romanesque seems to Professor Allen the most precise character- 
ization of the post-Augustan poetry of western Europe that modified the 
classical Roman poetry without breaking from it. Such a precise word in 
common use would insure a more distinct concept of the thing and so would 
help toward the discovery of the genesis of vernacular medieval poetry. 

The main object of the book is to show that the remarkable development 
of Gaulish art and poetry was not an immediate outgrowth of Roman culture 
alone. Before Caesar’s invasion there existed in Gaul a highly developed 
social expression, the development of which is here traced in its relation to 
earlier and later artistic forms. Two chapters, accordingly, are devoted to 
a discussion of the extent and dissemination in Europe of Irish culture. That 
Columban, the Irish monk, knew Greek when Pope Gregory the Great was 
ignorant of it, is a fact worth remembering. Another chapter treats of the 
influence of the near East on Gaulish art. This whole story, however, is 
necessarily introduced by a description of the highways linking the cities 
of the province with the east, especially the road through the valley of the 
Danube. Along such arteries of travel went soldiers and tramps, scholars 
and traders, carrying the culture of Greece, Syria, Persia, and even China 
with them into Gaulish centers like Marseilles. Assuredly, all roads did not 
then lead to Rome. Architecture, rugs and hangings, and decoration all tell 
the tale; poetry, too, was affected. From these vividly written pages one 
gets an altogether new idea of the complexity of the culture and the literature 
that was not exclusively Roman. 

In tracing the growth of these non-classical elements in Romanesque verse, 
Professor Allen takes Petronius as his starting point. The translations of 
his poems when they are compared with the originals given in an appendix, 
may seem to exaggerate the tendencies pointed out. Nevertheless, there is 
in these poems a plain revelation of what we are accustomed to call the roman- 
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tic spirit. That spirit is made still plainer in the chapter on the romantic 
outlook on nature. Petronius himself only led the way in this change, for 
he held rather closely to old, accepted forms of verse. But in the second 
century good accentual verse was written, and in the third century such verse 
was fully matured. So, for five centuries after Virgil, Roman poetry and 
Romanesque poetry flourished together, until finally the former disappeared. 
These chapters are especially significant for the student of romantic poetry. 

Students of the modern drama will take an equal interest in the chapter 
on the Roman mimes, monks, and minstrels. Critics and historians have 
usually held that the epic material of the scope and the vulgar entertain- 
ments of the Roman mime contributed to form the repertory and the art of 
twelfth-century minstrels. Such is the idea presented by Mr. E. K. Chambers 
in the Medieval Stage. Another view is presented here by Professor Allen. 
The mimes were not dramatic; juggling, tumbling, obscene jokes and panto- 
mime, and sleight-of-hand tricks were the entertainment that they offered. 
Such non-literary material was very different from the songs and stories of 
the minstrels. Less convincingly, the scope, also, is rejected as a source. In- 
stead, we are told that the realistic narrative literature that came into ex- 
istence in the ninth century was the work of the monks. From them came 
the novels and romances in hexameter verse, drama, legend, fabliaux, historical 
poems, lyrics, and the rest. ‘‘The monks and the monastic schools had given 
Europe the four prerequisites for a body of splendid modern poetry: the 
artist with imagination and feeling; the desire to portray real life in simple 
form; models which the unscholarly might amplify; an audience eager for the 
author’s work.’’ 


A few more precise dates would make the work somewhat clearer. We feel, 
also, that too much space is occasionally given to the refutation of the oppos- 
ing views of others. The book is certainly best where the author presents 
his own interpretation of the facts at his disposal and where the translations 
are most frequent. 

University of Iowa ELBert N. 8. THOMPSON 


Les Poetesses dolentes du romantisme, by A. E. M. Baale-Uittenbosch. Pp. 296. 

Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn, 1928. 

The book under review, a dissertation presented to the University of Am- 
sterdam by a woman—after all it is a woman that can best understand women 
—is devoted to the melancholy muses of the Romantic period. The subject 
is not altogether new. Another woman, Mile Iréne Chickmanoff, presented, 
in 1910, to the University of Berne, a thesis on the French women poets of 
the last century. But in limiting her field, Mme. Baale-Uittenbosch could 
deal with the subject at greater length than her predecessor. The number 
of women poets treated in the work under review is over two hundred. The 
Teason lies in the fact that women with poetical aspirations were rather 
aplenty during the Romantic period. Their preponderancy in poetry at a 
period in which imagination and sensibility—qualities generally admitted to 
be woman’s faoultés maitresses—were paramount is to be expected. Indeed, 
the poetry of these sad singers is essentially an outpouring of the heart. The 
charm of the verses of these weeping women lies in that it is their hearts 
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that talk. The originality of these plaintive poetesses comes from the fact 
that they expressed, with spontaneity, sincerity and simplicity, the sufferings 
of their hearts, the tender sentiments with which their souls were filled when 
inspired by love. To love, to love always, whether as child, mistress, wife or 
mother, seems to be their motto. Their poetry, however, is not wholly limited 
to the amorous sentiment. They sometimes sing of other subjects, such as 
nature, religion, pity, patriotism and even contemporary national events. But 
they remain aloof from politics. The French women of a century ago, as 
of our own day, were no feminists. They did not demand equality with men 
in the intellectual, professional and political fields. 

But all this mass of feminine poetry has long fallen into oblivion. It has 
not withstood the test of time for the reason that it lacks distinction of form. 
Notwithstanding all their efforts, the women poets of the Romantic generation 
created no works of art. For art is impossible without stylistic beauty, a 
quality not often found in the writings of women. ‘‘Women,’’ says the author 
of the book under review,—and this admission coming from a woman is rather 
surprising—‘‘women have by nature no interest in art for itself.’’ They 
remain primarily creatures of instinct, and instinct is not sufficient in literary 
success. ‘‘Le style, c’est 1’*homme,’’ Buffon has been made to say. ‘‘La 
femme n’en a pas,’’ added a certain French wit. 

This criticism can also be raised in regard to the book in hand. It lacks 
compactness and concision. The abundant quotations from the poetry of 
plaints of the women Romantics renders the reading of the book rather dif- 
ficult. The author shows also a lack of critical acumen by the relative amount 
of attention paid to the individual poetesses treated. Too much is said about 
the writers of second and even third order and not enough about women of 
real talent. We get to know a good deal about Louise Colet and the arms 
of Venus which she believed to have discovered in the sleeves of her gown, 
and we learn comparatively little about Louise Ackermann, who was a highly 
gifted woman and who exerted a strong influence on the generation of 1880 
by her pessimistic and stoic poetry. Nor is sufficient appreciation expressed 
of Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, whom Verlaine proclaims as ‘‘la seule femme 
de génie et de talent de ce siécle et de tous les siécles en compagnie de Sapho 
peut-étre et de Sainte-Thérése.’’ Verlaine’s critical judgments cannot, of 
course, always be taken seriously. But Marceline really was a woman of high 
poetical gifts and still has a great many admirers in other countries as well 
as in her own, as may be seen from Stephan Zweig’s appreciative study, which 
has recently been translated into French.1 

The bibliography, rich as it is, still lacks a number of important studies 
on the subject. The author has overlooked Professor E. Zyromski’s brilliant 
book on Eugénie de Guérin, who, by the way, should also have been given 

fuller treatment. A revival of interest in this Christian poetess may be seen 
from the two books about her published last year.2 


1Stephan Zweig: Marceline Desbrodes-Valmore. Editions de la Nouvelle 
Revue critique, 1928. A selection of her work has just appeared in the col- 
lection L’Ame de la Femme (Marcel Schérer, édit.). 

2F. de Gélis: Le Roman de Maurice et Eugénie (de Guérin) and V. Giraud: 
La vie chrétienne d’Eugénie de Guérin (Plon). 
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Notwithstanding the few deficiencies found in the book, it will be wel- 


eomed by all interested in that great movement, the centenary of which we 
are all now celebrating. 


Baker University MAXIMILIAN RUDWIN 


Alfred de Vigny, Journal d’un Poéte. Nouvelle édition revue et augmentée par 
Fernand Baldensperger. London: The Scholartis Press, 1928. xxix + 
264 pp. 

The fate of Vigny’s Journal d’un Poéte is a curious one. Extending over 
a period of forty years, it included ‘‘about seventy note-books,’’ according 
to a rather vague inventory made after the poet’s death. A first partial pub- 
lication of it was made by Louis Ratisbonne, a friend to whom Vigny had 
entrusted his papers. It appeared first in the Revue moderne, in 1866, then 
as a volume, in 1867. In 1920 Fernand Gregh published some new fragments 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Many of the fragments were not dated and 
some being of a purely abstract nature could not be correlated with facts 
that might throw light upon their chronology. Various material factors, how- 
ever, such as the ink or the handwriting, combined with what internal evidence 
is afforded not only by references to specific events but also by the changes 
in Vigny’s mental attitude and by his temporary preoccupation with certain 
problems, enabled scholars to suggest some rearrangements in the diary. 

The aims of Mr. Baldensperger in this edition have been (1) to revise the 
careless chronology of Ratisbonne and to amend a few faulty readings; (2) 
to collect and date the complementary fragments already published by Gregh 
and others; (3) to replace the ‘‘poems to write’’ (poémes & écrire) in their 
proper setting by a careful weighing of such evidence as the intellectual 
biography of Vigny can supply. The notes are few but accurate and always 
valuable. 

The Journal d’un Poéte, in its present form, is a very precious document 
for the study of the moral evolution of a man whose poetry was primarily an 
intellectual confession, and we hope that Mr. Baldensperger will some day be 
able to publish it in its entirety in his edition of Vigny’s complete works. 
State University of Iowa RAYMOND BRUGERE 


The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, by Leslie Hotson. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1928. ix + 424 pp. 

Few works dealing with the Commonwealth and the Restoration Stage have 
amassed a body of fact comparable with that assembled by Professor Hotson 
in this study; and still fewer have approached the problems the period pre- 
sents with equal modesty, caution, and sense of proportion. What we have 
lacked in our understanding of this period is facts, and facts it is with which 
we are here confronted. Research in the Public Record Office has made avail- 
able some one hundred and twenty documents of the first importance. In- 
evitably disappointing at times, these documents nevertheless enable the scholar 
to clear up disputed points, and tell the story of the Restoration stage with ~ 
more certainty and continuity. 

The value of the work as a whole, and the interest of the individual findings 
of Professor Hotson may perhaps be suggested by a selective summary. 
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The closing of the theatres in 1642 was the less surprising because business 
was bad, and because two plays had very recently aroused the opposition of 
the bishops and the Privy Council. Proceedings of Parliament during 1648 
show that efforts to reestablish theatrical performances were widespread and 
repeated—in fact, that the difficulties of Parliament resemble those of Pro- 
hibition enforcement in districts in which public opinion supports violation. 
With regard to the playhouses themselves Hotson shows: that the Red Bull 
was pretty surely not a roofed-over theatre; that John Rhodes, as Christopher 
Beeston’s deputy, lived at the Drury Lane Cockpit in the caretaker’s house, a 
feature of the earliest ‘‘private’’ theatres; that Salisbury Court had living 
rooms in the second story, likely over the stage; that Gibbon’s and Lisle’s 
Tennis Courts may now be located and pictured with accuracy. In respect 
to the preoccupation of D’Avenant with Opera, he shows: that the ground 
was prepared for him by the establishment of Sir Balthazar Gerbier at Beth- 
nal Green, later removed to White Fryers; that D’Avenant began collecting 
@ company and raising money to establish a theatre in February, 1656; that 
he seems to have negotiated for Gibbon’s Tennis Court, the Drury Lane Cock- 
pit, and possibly Apothecaries’ Hall; that D’Avenant avoided trouble in the 
case of The Siege of Rhodes by using court musicians rather than regular 
actors; that he secured permission for performance of The Cruelty of the 
Spaniards in Peru at the Drury Lane Cockpit, on the grounds of its propo- 
ganda possibilities at a time when Parliament was voting money to be used 
against the Spaniards. One very interesting and important chapter is con- 
cerned with the history of the theatrical nurseries,—that of Killigrew at Hat- 
ton Garden and Gibbon’s Tennis Court, Perin’s Nursery in Bun Hill, and 
Lady D’Avenant’s nursery in Barbican. The chapters devoted to the Duke’s 
Company, the King’s Company, the United Company, and Rival Companies, 
go over more familiar ground. However, the first named presents two interest- 
ing’ facts: that D’Avenant lived in his theatre until his death; and that when 
Dorset Garden was built, Thos. Betterton, as ‘‘keeper,’’ became a rent-free 
lodger in one of the two apartments above it. 

Without exaggeration it may safely be said that the volume from which 
these scattering items have been abstracted contains more reliable new material 
regarding the theatre of the Commonwealth and the Restoration than any 


work in recent years. 
The University of Iowa 


BaRTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
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